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ABSTRACT 

A replication of a previous study assessed the 
construct validity of a national test for academically oriented 
Swedish upper secondary students. The analysis consisted of a 
comparison of test. results of ID percent of the Swedish test 
population to results obtained from a sample of native English 
speakers of the same age. Analyses of the Swedish students* English 
written production skills were also perf ormed^ The test battery 
included subtests of vocabulary , phrases, grammar, reading 
comprehension, and listening comprehension. Results for the native 
English-speakers were significantly higher on all subtests but one, i 
reading test, suggesting that the test is a valid measure of English 
language proficiency. Another important observation was that the 
native and non-native score levels were unevenly distributed on the 
various subtests, interpreted as a sign of variable subtest validity 
and a need for modification of test content and format. Analysis of 
the students' English writing skills revealed little correlation 
between native and non-native average scores, interpreted as a 
difference in language ability in the two groups. Certain tasks 
appeared to be much more difficult for the non-native students. 
(MSE) 
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ABSTRACT 



Oscarson, Nats 

Native and Non-Native Performance on a National Test in 
English for Swedish Students: A Validation Study 

Report No. 1986:03 

ISSN 0282-2156 
Number of pages: 14 7 

The present report describes a replication of a previous study 
(Oscarson, 1986) which aimed to assess the construct validity 
of the 1983 version of the National Test CCehtraia provet'j 

in En ? lisn __ for the academically oriented part of the Upper 

Secondarv School. The chief aim of the present study was to 
investigate the construct validity of the 1985 version of the 
same test. The method employed was a quantitative (i.e. sta- 
* is * ical) analysis of the results obtained by a group of 
native students who had been asked to take the test. The as- 
sumption behind the experiment was that educated native speak- 
ers ought to be able to reach very high scores on an English 
proficiency test which has claims to high validity. Another 
point of departure was the belief that native speakers ought 
to be able to outperform non-natives in all the different 
areas of language which a valid test sets out to measure. 

A subsidiary aim was to study Swedish students' results on 
open-ended ("free-form") items in the test in order to evalu- 
ate some aspects of the written production skills generally 
attained in the Upper Secondary School. This qualitative in- 
vestigation, which involved detailed linguistic analyses of 
answers, was of special interest because of the fact that the 
sample could be regarded as representative of the whole stu- 
dent population. 
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The native group consisted of 166 English students at a Sixth 
Form College in Manchester. They were all of the same age as 
the Swedish students and represented a cross-section of the 
student population in respect of academic and linguistic abil- 
ity. 



The Swedish group consisted of a random 10% sample of the to- 
tal population of 34,000 students tested in 1985. The experi- 
mental sample thus comprised 3,400 students, in the analysis 
of the open-ended items, a random sub-sample of 176 students 
was used. 

The test battery included sub-tests measuring vocabulary, 
phrases , grammar , reading comprehension , arid listening com- 
prehension. The total number of tasks was 100. 

It was found that the native students obtained significantly 
higher results on all sub-tests but one (a Reading Test). 
Their average rate of correct scores was 83%. The correspond- 
ing Swedish score was 61%. The relatively high native per- 
formance level was taken to warrant the conclusion that the 
National Test is a valid measure of English language profi- 
ciency. The outcome of a separate analysis of the scores 
achieved by an academically more advanced group of native 
students provided further support for this conclusion. 

Another important observation was that the various sub-tests 
resulted in very unequal relationships between native and non- 
native score levels. The most pronounced difference appeared 
on the Vocabulary test, whereas a sub-test measuring extended 
reading (passage comprehension) produced no difference at all 
between English and Swedish students. Only a relatively small 
difference was found on the Listening test. While some varia- 
tion of the size of the relative difference between sub-test 
scores was expected (due to natural differences in skills pro- 
files), these results were interpreted as signs of variable 
test validity, and this led to certain suggestions for modifi- 
cation of test content and format. 




With regard to the secondary objective of the study (the qual- 
itative analysis) it was found that there was hardly any cor- 
relation between native and non-native average scores on the 
productive items. This was understood to signify a difference 
in the structure of language capacity between the two samples. 
Certain tasks, notably those involving the use of idiomatic 
phrases, were markedly difficult for Swedish students. The 
same Wac true of certain points of grammar, whereas overall 
comprehension appeared to be quite well developed. 

The report contains concrete and detailed linguistic analyses 
and exemplification of answers delivered by native as well as 
non-native students and may therefore usefully serve as a re- 
source in teacher training and similar contexts. 

The report can be ordered from: 

Department of Education and Educational Research 

Gothenburg University 

Box 1010 

S-431 26 MBlndal 

SWEDEN 
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1 INTRODUCTION 



The work described in the present report forms part of a long- 
term research and development programme which has recently 
been linked up with the administration of the national stand- 
ardized tests in the secondary and Upper Secondary schools in 
Sweden. The programme was initiated with a view to ensuring a 
scientifically sound basis for the National testing methods 
currently used . Another important aim was to see to it that 
better __ use __ waSnade ° f th * * st 9 e amounts of statistical data 
which _ are _ ainasseca each year as a result of the assessments. 
The taatamaybe QS * d ' for instance, for purposes of evaluating 
the effects _ of te aching investments or for purposes of moni- 
toring the results Of changes in educational policy. 

T ^ e nationwic * e tests (in Swedish, 'standardprov' and 'centrala 
P rov 'l cover sev * ral subjects and are administered at various 
points in the Secondary and Upper Secondary school (from grade 
8 onwards). Foreign language tests are, at present, adminis- 
tered in grade 8 (English tests) and in the second year 
("grade II") of the Upper Secondary school (English, German, 
end French tests) . other subjects tested are Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Swedish. 

The chief object of the measurements is to make it possible 
for teachers to compare the proficiency levels of their 
Classes with the average national levels. Being able to do 
this is important because of the grading system used in Swed- 
ish schools. Grades are awarded on a 5-point scale and are 
distributed bh a statistical basis (in the Upper Secondary 
School in the proportions of 7-24-38-24-7 per cent of the 
population for grades 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 respectively, grade 5 
being the highest). Accordingly, the results on the national 
t€f,ts are interpreted in norm- referenced terms, i.e. in 
relation to the performance of the entire student population 
taking the same test (and following the same course of study). 



Grading in the individual class is adjusted so as to conform 
to the general but come of the National Test (but it is still 
the teacher who makes the final decisions on the distribution 
of the various grades). The main aim of the whole testing op- 
eration is of course to ensure that a given grade can be taken 
to mean approximately the same thing wherever it is awarded, 
or, seen from a slightly different angle, to ensure that stu- 
dents receive fair treatment in terms of assessment and grad- 
ing, regardless of what school they happen to attend. It 
should be added that there are ho final examinations in Swed- 
ish schools . 

All standardized National tests are extensively pre-tested and 
subjected to careful scrutiny by groups of experts (including 
teachers, test constructors, and administrators) before they 
are moulded into their final form. Shortly after the day of 
the test , the results of a few thousand students are collected 
by random sampling, and norms are calculated and fed back to 
the schools to be used as guidelines when students are being 
graded at the end of the term. 

More detailed information about the principles of assessment 
and evaluation in Swedish schools is given in the official 
document "Assessment in Swedish Schools", which may be ob- 
tained free of charge from The National Swedish Board of 
Education, The Information Section, S-106 42 Stockholm. A de- 
scription of language testing in Sweden as seen from an out- 
side observer's point of view is given in Orpet (1985). 

An attempt at validating the current tests in English was 
also made in 1983. The procedures and results are summarized 
in Section 3.1 of this report. The present study is a replica- 
tion of that earlier study. Similar work has been undertaken 
in two more languages, French and German. The results have 
been described by Jan Hellekant (for French) and Nils-Henrik 
af Ekenstam (for German) in separate reports from the Language 
Teaching Research Unit, Gothenburg university. A brief resume 
of the main findings is given in Chapter 3. 
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2 VALIDATION OF LANGUAGE TESTS: SOME BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 



Test validation may be broadly defined as the process whereby 
the outcomes of a test are assessed in relation to the purpose 
of the testing. Applying this definition to language testing, 
we may then say that validation is a matter of determining to 
what extent a given test yields information about the testees' 
capacity for functioning in the language according to certain 
predetermined linguistic criteria. The criteria may take the 
form of a set of language learning objectives laid down in a 
syllabus (as in a school situation), a job requirement speci- 
fication, a stipulated level on a descriptive language profi- 
ciency scale, etc. A test which truly samples a body of crite- 
ria of this kind (i.e. criteria about which conclusions are to 
be drawn) is said to have content validity . 



The validity of a language test may also be assessed in rela- 
tion to a theory of what it really means to know a language, 
e.g. in the form of a specification of the various abilities 
and traits which together constitute the more general psycho- 
logical concept (or "construct") of language proficiency (see 
for instance Bachman and Palmer, 1982, de Jong, 1983). A spec- 
ification of this kind may involve the use of descriptive 
categories such as 'mastery of the phonemic system', 'word 
recognition' , 'verbal reasoning', 'retention of information', 
'strategic competence', 'grammatical competence', 'socio- 
lihguistic competence' etc. The construct of, for instance, 
understanding spoken English, may perhaps be thought of in 
terms of statements such as the following: ^The proficient 
person has control of the phonemic system of the English 
language and is able to identify and interpret all important 
stress and intonation patterns ... He can make relevant 
distinctions between morphological and lexical units ... His 
tolerance to reduced redundancy caused by interference in the 
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channel is such that ... when confronted with a sample of 
spoken English he is able to extract from it the same in- 
formation as other listeners of a comparable experiential and 
educational background ... it may be predicted that he will 
obtain high scores on other accepted measures of listening 
comprehension etc. (it should be emphasized that these 

statements have been formulated only for the sake of exem- 
plification of a principle, they do not constitute a definite 
proposition. ) 

The next step in a construct validation procedure is to inves- 
tigate to what extent the test under consideration measures 
the construct, or constructs, hypothesized = for instance by 
studying jointly the interrelations of this test and a num- 
ber of others, if the test yields scores that accurately de- 
scribe testees in terms of the relevant constructs, it is said 
to have eoftstsjct validity. ( Fer in-depth treatment of the 
principles of construct validation, see for instance Thorndike 
and Hagen, 1969, and Cronbach, 1971.) 

It might be added, in passing, that there has been some dis- 
agreement as to the extent to which linguistic competence is 
divisible into separate components. Some experts on testing 
notably oiler (1979), have argued in favour of a unitary com- 
petence model which postulates a common one-dimensional trait 
la general component or factor) that explains all of, or most 
of, the variance in any language test. This so-called indivis- 
ibility hypothesis can how be said to have been disproved by 
other researchers (cf for instance Sang et al , 1986) and oiler 
has since modified his position. 

Several other varieties of test validity have been identified 
e.g. face validity , which refers to the extent to which a test 
appea " to be 6 valid measuring instrument (especially in the 
layman's view), concurrent validity, which relates to the 
question of whether tests that supposedly measure the same 
skills actually correlate statistically with each other, and 
predictive validity , which refers to the accuracy with which a 
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test predicts future job or educational performance. Both of 
the latter types of v^idity are arrived at by comparing the 
test results with some independent criterion measures, and are 
often subsumed under the more general term cr-iter ion-re la ted 
(or empirical ) validity . 

The type Of validity with which we are concerned in the pre- 
sent series ° f investigations may be classified as construct 
validity, although we do not start from a hypothesis of what 
particular concepts or constructs our tests are supposed to 
measure, instead we work oh the assumption that the conglomer- 
ate of abilities that make up what we ordinarily call general 
language proficiency must be possessed, to a very high degree, 
bv native speakers of th e language and that non-native speak- 
ers Cannot be expected to possess the same degree of ability 
as native speakers do. Many other researchers nave endorsed 
this approach to test validation, oiler (1979), for instance, 
holds the view that "... native performance is a more valid 
criterion against which to judge the effectiveness Of test 
items than non-native performance is" (p 203). He goes On to 
say that 

"*n_ ^.fundamental and_indisputable : sense , native 
speaker performance_is_the criterion against which 

language tests. must_be validated , . . The choice of 
native speaker performance asthe.criterion against 
which to judge the validity_of_ language proficiency 
tests, end as a basis_for_refining and developing them, 
guarantees greater_facility in the interpretation of 
test scores, and more meaningful test sensitivities 
(i.e. variance)" (p. 204). 

A further assumption underlying the present study is that non- 
native speakers, i.e. learners, will not have advanced equally 
far in the various domains of language prof icis-ncy . "Artifi- 
cial" learning in a formal educational context is likely to 
favour the development of certain abilities more than others 
and hence one can expect differences between native and non- 
native speakers to vary in accordance with the types of task 
involved, it may be predicted, for example, that sub-tests 
measuring non-specialized reading comprehension skills will 
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result in relatively high non-native scores (text-based mate- 
rials and exercises being very prominent features of foreign 
language instruction). Likewise, one nay predict that there 
will be a sharper contrast in native and non-native perform- 
ance on tests measuring comprehension of everyday spoken 
English than on tests measuring comprehension of , for in- 
stance, formal speech. 

Lastly we assume that it is possible to control factors other 
than linguistic (situational, motivational etc) which may have 
an influence on performance when the test is administered 
under different conditions and in different settings (in our 
case classes and classrooms in Sweden vs. other countries ) . 

The following chapter describes earlier experiments geared to 
the type of construct validation discussed above. 
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3 PREVIOUS EXPERIMENTS 



3.1 Validation of an English test 

The _ experiment e ° be described in the present report is a rep- 
lication of an earlier validation study which will be briefly 
reviewed here. For a more detailed account of procedures and 
results, see Oscarson, 1986 (published in Swedish with a sum- 
mary in English) . 

The main aim of the experiment was to investigate, by means of 
an analysis of native English students' performance, the 
validity of the 1983 version of the National Test in English 
for the Upper Secondary School in Sweden. Another aim was to 
exemplify, in concrete terms, the level of proficiency in Eng- 
lish of a representative sample of the target group, i.e. stu- 
dents in the second year of the "theoretical" three- and four- 
year lines of the Swedish Upper Secondary School. The native 
English group comprised 105 A-level students at three Upper 
Secondary schools in York, England {two comprehensive Schools 
and a grammar school ) . The Swedish group consisted of a random 
(i.e. representative) sample of 3,300 students drawn from the 
entire population of approximately 33,000 students who took 
the test in 1983. The average age of the students in both 
groups was 17. 

The validation study was based on the premise that the level 
of mastery of the language was considerably higher in the 
native group than in the non-native group and that a valid 
language test would disclose this real difference in ability 
very clearly .Accordingly, a very small difference in test 
results would be taken to indicate inadequate test validity, 
at least in one sense of the term (i.e. that of construct 
validity; cf Chapter 2). 
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The test was, as far as possible, administered under compa- 
rable conditions in the tvo groups . The sane instructions 
(written in English) were used, the tine allowed for the 
various sub-tests was the sane, and the same criteria for 
marking were applied. TSie English students were less well 
acquainted with the testing techniques than the Swedish stu- 
dents, naturally enough, but this difference did not affect 
the general outcome of the comparison as far as could be 
ascertained. Motivation was high in both groups; 

The testing sessions in England were organized and supervised 
by an English teacher trainer who is fluent in Swedish and 
familiar with the Swedish educational system (having spent 
some time at a Swedish university). 

The main results are summarized in Table t (for a description 
of test content, see Section 5.H in this report): 
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tajjjg 1 The Results of the 1983 Validation Study: { York ) : 
Mean Scores in Native and Non-Native Groups 
(N - 105 and 3,300 respectively) 



Sub-test No. of Mean. Standard. Mean Score Relia- 

_ and Items Score Deviation in %_of bility 

S ubjects ( X ) (s) Max Score ( kr 20) 



1 


:1 


Voc-Gr A 


15 


















Native students 




14.57 


0 


.64 


97 


.1 


.03 






Non-Native st. 




3.51 


3 


.15 


56 


.7 


.67 


1: 


:2 


Integrative t. 


37 


















Native 




32.20 


3. 


.91 


87 


.0 


.78 






Non-Native 




22.24 


7. 


.97 


60 


.1 


.88 


2: 


:1 


Reading Compr.l 


11 














Native 




8.96 


1. 


.65 


81 


.5 


.48 


2; 


2 


Non-Native 
Realing Compr .2 


9 


6.72 


2. 


.62 


61 


.1 


.68 






Native 




7.89 


1. 


.71 


87 


.6 


:76 






Noh-N&tive 




4 .98 


2. 


12 


55 


.3 


.57 


2: 


3 


Reading Compr. 3 


9 


















Native 




7.85 


2. 


07 


87, 


.2 


.86 






Ndh-i:ative 




5.22 


2. 


41 


58, 


.0 


.70 


3 : 


1 


Listening Compr. 


10 














Native 




7.41 


1. 


66 


74. 


1 


.46 






Non-Native 




6.43 


1. 


97 


64. 


.3 


.45 


3 : 


2 


Vbc-Gr B 


14 














Native 




11.91 


1 . 


87 


&5. 


1 


.55 






Non-Native 




9.39 


3. 


32 


57. 


JL _ 


.78 






TOTAL 


105 


















Native 




90.79 


7. 


77 


86. 


5 


.84 






Non-Native 




63.49 


19 


.40 


60. 


5 


.94 



The validity of the test was thus high according to the cri- 
terion (successful native performance). The average native 
correct response rate was 87 per cent of the maximal total 
score. The corresponding Swedish figure was 61 per cent. The 
pattern of scores is illustrated in Figure 1: 
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figured The Results of the 1963 Validation Study: 

Proportion of Correct Responses per Sub-Test 

As regards the levels of mean scores, it should be pointed 
but, firstly, that the test in question is quite advanced as 
it is used in order to gauge the proficiency of students in 
their eighth or ninth year of instruction in the language. 
Secondly, the test is of the norm-referenced type (cf Chapter 
1) and it is, for this reason too, pitched at a relatively 
high level of ability in order to yield an optimal spread of 
individual results. The fact that the native score was less 
than perfect is partly explained by these circumstances. The 
parallel experiments with French and German tests (see below), 
which are less advanced, resulted in much higher native 
scores, whereas the non-native scores were in the region of 




55-65 per cent of the maximal score, much as in the English 
investigation. It might also be added that this particular 
level of average correct scores is intentional and has to do 
with the fact that test data are used for norm-referenced, 
rather than criterion-referenced, interpretation. (See further 
section 8.1.1) . 

Another notable finding was that the various sub-tests re- 
sulted in very unequal differences between the two groups. 
This was taken to indicate that the degree of validity varied 
with test type (although certain discrepancies between native 
and non-native mean score patterns were expected)- The most 
clear-cut differences were obtained on sub-tests that erseh- 
tia31y meisured command of lexis and understanding of idio- 
matic sentences (1:1 and 2;2). The smallest difference was 
obtained on the Sub-test measuring listening comprehension, 
'.he distributions of native and non-native scores overlapped 
to a very large extent (one third of the Swedish students 
outperformed half the native students). The result macie a re P" 
lication with a different version of the test highly de- 
sirable . 



the study further seemed to confirm other research results 
(e.g. L&fgren, 1969; Carroll, 1973; Angelis, 1911) which have 
pointed to a strong correlation between certain psychological 
factors, such as deductive ability and short-term memory^ and 
ability to answer multiple-choice questions on the contents of 
texts (written or spoken). Such tasks are set in sub-tests 2:1 
(Reading Comprehension) arid 3:1 (Listening Comprehension). 

The analysis of results on individual open-ended items sug- 
gested that Swedish students' formal command of English is 
comparatively weak. Elementary mistakes in lexis and syntax 
were not uncommon (whereas they very rarely appeared in the 
native group). In contrast, the functional command of the 
language (again seen in relation to the performance of the 
native speakers) was quite good. It was assumed that the ob- 
servations needed further substantiation. 
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Finally it may be noted that it was possible to use the test 
" nd6r inve ^igahion for criterion-referenced interpretation 
to some extent, in spite of the fact that it was primarily 
designed for purposes of norm-reverenced evaluation. The rea- 
son was that it contained productive parts, in addition to the 
multiple-choice parts (the two types of task being represented 
in about equal measures). 



3.2 Validation of a French tost 

Two parallel experiments investigating the validity of * 
French and a serman test were undertaken in 1965. In the 
French experiment, the 1965 version of the National t e£ =t in 
French was administered to 120 pupils aged 14-16 at a non- 
selective secondary school (a college) just outside Lille, 
f'TV!" detailS 0f this experiment, see Hellekar.t, 1986, 
in Swedish with a summary in French, . Their results Were com- 
pared with the ;e.,-,lts obtains by a randon sampU of 200 
Swedish students belonging to the group for whom the test was 
constated (i.e. 17-year-olds in the second year, "grade 11", 
of the Upper Secondary School). The reason why a younger stu- 
dent sample was used in this experiment than in the E„gii s! , 
study described above was that the French test is a great deal 
easier than the English test (French being the students' sec- 
ond foreign language, as well as being consi.I, r„bly more dif- 
ficult than English for speakers of Swedish) ; 17-year-old na- 
tive speakers of French would probably have found the tasks 
boringly simple (which might have jeopardized ►he validity of 
the research) . 1 

Testing procedures and materials were the same in France ,s in 
Sweden The French students were of course given instructions 
in their own language (as were the Swedish students). 

IuthorI: lt6 6UmmariZed " f0U °- (^Uowing the 
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On average, the French students mastered ?2.6 per cer.t of the 
test items which was interpreted as a very satisfactory sign 
of tesE _ valid3t y- Thef corresponding Swedish percentage was 
55. V: The native students reached their highest average score 
(98 per cent of the maximal number cf points) or. a sub-test 
vhich consisted of a dictation, it should be added that the 
sub-test was designee in such a way that it measured, first 
and foremost, accuracy of spelling and little else. 

The second highest native score (94.5%) was recorded in the 
listening comprehension pert of the test; the outcome was 
interpreted as refutation ot a certain amount of criticir,- 
thai has been levelled at this part of the test (concerning 
rate of speech, dependence on mencry etc). 

Extremely high native rcores ^99%) were attained in two sub- 
sections of a sub-test measuring knowledge of grammar, words, 
*hd phrases by meant; of multiple-choice tasks. Other sub- 
sections measuring the same domain by means Of Written produc- 
tion tasks (gaps to be filled in) resulted in ir.uch lower aver- 
age scores (ran^inj from 63.5 to 8f% oC the maximal score). 
The author -s conclusion is that there is a need for revision 
of the marking criteria and that a wider tolerance to certain 
deviations from the tradition?.! linguistic norm must be shown 
if we want to assess practical communicative skills in a reli- 
able way. 

The mean performance level of the native students on the sub- 
test measuring reading comprehension was relatively low (89%). 
The author of the report expresses some concern that too 
strict demands mny sometimes be made or students' ability to 
draw logical conclusions On the basis of facts Resented in 
pieces of text of some length. Cutting up Jong textc into 
shorter segments, each followed by a set of questions, is 
recommended. 
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3.3 Validation of c Geraan test 

In the German experiment, the 1985 version of ^he National 
Test in German was administered to 500 students it seven Uppei 
Secondary School r in the Federal Republic (for a detailed re- 
port oh this experiment, r»e af Ekenstftn* 1986, in Swedish 
vxth a summary in Oerman'j. S*x of trie schools were so-called 
Gyamusien, vhich means that thei • students can be described as 
a very select group as far as academic ability * s concornjtf? 
the vast majority of the students ot vhese schools are prepar- 
ing for higher education at university level and they repre- 
sent only a quarter of the entire agr. group. The sav^ntfr 
scr->ol was & Ge samtschule , which is a type of school attended 
by studei.f^ of much mor* '.aryintj academic afcility. <Thn test 
results did not:- however , come out differently, generally 
speaking, in the two types of school.) 

As in the experiments described above, the testing procedures 
and materials were equivalent to those used with Swedish stu- 
dents. Instructions were translated into German, in Sweden, 
the test is taken by students in their fifth year of instruc- 
tion. The Ger/ian language is considered relatively easy (being 
fairly closely related to Swedish), and is the most commonly 
chosen second foreign language in Swedish schools. The general, 
proficiency lr/el reach, d is normally higher tftdrt thot ir. 
Trench (which is more difficult for speakers of Swedish) but 
lrwer than that in English. 

On average, the German students solved as many as 97% of the 
test items correctly according tc the key. The author con- 
cludes that this very high native score is an indication of 
very satisfactory construct validity in that it shows that 
superior proficiency in, the language leads to su rcessful test 
performance. Skills that are less developed result in signifi- 
cantly lower test results, as evidenced by the average non- 
native score, which was o4.3% of the maximal number of points. 
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The German stidents reached their best cesult on a sub-test 
measuring Grammar, vocabulary, and phrases; the success rate 
was as high as 98.2% of the maximal score. The second best 
result was obtained in the Listening Comprehension part (97S), 
While the Reading Comprehension score was comparatively low 
(93.2%) . 

Xn the icport, the* author also discusses individual items, 
viz. those vhich resulted in scores which were substantially 
lower t.'ian average in the native group, and he draws some 
conclusions for future test construction cn the basit of the 
expedience gai ned . 



3.4 Summary and con tlus ions 

The experiments reported above were very illuminating in sev- 
*ra^ rejects. To be^in with they alt showed that testees who 
have native conpetence normally obtain very high test scores; 
hence the tests may conf idci.tly be regarded as valid in the 
sense stat ?d in the objectives. Particularly sub-tests meaiur- 
in9 control _ of _ fcheel ® m * nt s of language (words, phrases, gram- 
mar) by means of the multiple-choice technique proved to be 

1>i9n ^y sensitiveto the sort of indisputable linguistic capac- 
ity that native speakers possess. 

Other findings were somewhat less reassuring. Thus the valid- 
of certain SGfe -tests seems to be open to some doubt. The 
most questionable ease was the Listening Comprehension part of 
the EncjHsh test in which the native speakers no doubt experi- 
enced problems at times, to a lesser extent this was also true 
of _ tn * Reading Comprehension parts of both the English and the 
French tests. 

The qualitative examination of the English test results seemed 
to lay bare a Weak spot in the Swedish students' command of 
the language, viz. in the area of formal accuracy. Further re- 
search into this problem is needed. 
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These facts taken together called for a renewal of the experi 
ment in England (using a different version of the test). Th 
work was undertaken in 1985 and will be described on the fol 
lowing pages of this report. 
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4 OBJECTIVES 



The roost important aim of the replication study was to obtain 
further empirical evidence as to the validity of the National 
Test in English currently used in the Integrated Jpper Secon- 
dary School in Sweden. A subsidiary aim was to investigate 
some aspects of language performance of a representative sam- 
ple of Swedish students taking the test and to compare the 
performance of Swedish students with that of a similar native 
sample . 

The main aim was to be achieved by means of a quantitative 
(statistical) analysis of the performance of native English 
students on the test in comparison with the results obtained 
by the non-native speakers. The assumption underlying the 
experiment was that for a test to be valid it ought to be 
possible for native speakers to reach significantly higher 
scores than non-native speakers of a comparable social and 
educational background (although probably to varying degrees 
in the various skills). In other words, it was posited that, 
all other things being equal, the average native speaker is 
palpably more competent and proficient than the average non- 
native speaker and that this applies to all areas of language 
use which a valid test is designed to measure. Expressed in 
more technical terms it was assumed that native speakers pos- 
sess the construct ( cf Chapter 2) of English language profi- 
ciency to a much higher degree than comparable non-native 
speakers, if a test which purports to measure English language 
proficiency does not register this difference reasonably 
clearly one can suspect that there is a certain lack in test 
validity (i.e. construct validity); the test may still have 
face validity (i.e. it may "look good" ) or have content valid- 
ity (i.e. it may "test what has been taught"). 
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Moreover, as has often been noted in the literature, any valid 
foreign-language test ought to be a test in which the edu- 
cated native speaker can obtain an almost perfect score (i.e. 
a score approaching 100% correct response rate ) : 

" ... if the test is administered to native speakers of the 
language they should make very high scores bh it or we will 
suspect that factors other than the basic ones of language 
have been introduced into the items'* (Ladb, 1961:323). 

"Any foreign language test should be a test in which the 
educated native speaker can obtain a perfect score" (Klein- 
Braley, 1985:83) . 

"Natives should always be criterial in a test item, i.e. 
they shbuld-490* of the time at least) get it right" 
(Davies, 1965:103). 

The validity and reliability considerations were therefore ex- 
tended to the item level. 

The subsidiary aim was to examine certain productive language 
skills acquired by a representative sample of students in the 
second year of the "theoretical" (i.e. academically oriented) 
Upper Secondary school in Sweden. The skills area was limited 
to the production of lexically and syntactically acceptable 
written English, as documented by the outcome of sub-tests 1:2 
and 3:2 (cf Sections 9.2 and 9.3). Comparison was to be made 
with language samples produced by the native speakers. Basic- 
ally, then, the purpose was to describe ability levels in 
absolute terms by means of a detailed qualitative analysis of 
concrete answers to individual open-ended test items. The work 
was possible to undertake because of the fact that the test 
includes "open-ended" tasks in addition to tasks of the 
multiple-choice format. The test is, however , primarily de- 
signed for norm-referenced interpretation purposes (cf Intro- 
duction) . 

It should be emphasized that the qualitative analysis of the 
responses in the Swedish group was of particular interest 
in view of the fact that the subjects constituted a random 
sample of the entire population of students for whom the test 
is designed, i.e. the sample represented, in every important 
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respect, ell students (or nearly all since there was a small 
percentage who did not take the test) in the second year of 
the Swedish non-vocational Upper Secondary school. This means 
that the investigation made it possible to survey typical 
error patterns and their frequency in the population and to 
identify weak and strong points in the students' Command of 
the language. It is, thus, by virtue of the represeritativity 
of the material that the present analysis of errors merits 
some special attention. The errors as such may riot be very 
interesting; they are probably all too familiar to any teacher 
of English, at least in the Scandinavian context. 
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5 DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST 



5 . 1 Function 

The test that was used in the study was the 1985 version of 
the National Test in English for second-year students in the 
academically oriented non-vocational Upper Secondary School in 
Sweden. The format ol: the test has remained unchanged for a 
number of years, but the contents (stimulus material and 
tasks) are completely renewed every year, as was explained in 
the Introduction, the prime function of the test is "cali- 
bration", i.e. the test results are used as an aid by means of 
which teachers may, or indeed should, adjust their standards 
of grading to what turns out to be average national perform- 
ance levels for the various grade categories. The test is 
administered on the same day in all schools throughout the 



The test is thus of the norm-ref ereneea (rather than the 
criterion-referenced) type; Nonetheless certain parts of the 
test (cf Chapter 4) lend themselves to criterion-referenced 
interpretation, i;e; the results can be used in order to de- 
scribe the testees' language Skills in absolute as well as in 
relative terms; 

5.2 Contents 



The 1985 version of the test consisted of the following parts 
(with sample items): 



country. 
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1:1 Vocabulary Test (18 items, multiple choice) 
Examples : 

(1) 

PEG: You can't get_in if you're A go the way 

under eighteen. b put.it up 

BOB: I'll stick on a moustache C clear it 

and tell _ them I'm twenty.. D come.off 

PEG: You won't Not with E get away with it 

that baby face of yours. 

(5) 

The disputes were of ten_heated A. event 

a nd on one - - - I .remember B. incident 

the meeting broke up in disorder. C. occasion. 

D. occurrence 

E. opportunity 

Host of the items (12 in all) tested single verbs or verb 
phrases, three tested adjectives and three tested nouns. 

1:2 Integrative Test (35 items, a running text with one-word 
gaps to be filled in; further details about test content are 
given in Section 9.2) 
Example : 

KEN: Tell me a little about your family, Pam. For 
instance, what (lj your dad do? 

PAM: He's an engineer. His job takes him all over the 

country, and abroad, too, sometimes, so he's hardly 
(2) at home. Mother says it's like (3) 



married to a sailor . 
KEN : Yes, I can imagine ... 

The Integrative Test, which exemplifies the so-called cloze 
procedure (Taylor, 1953; Oiler, 1979), is reproduced in full 
in Appendix 2. 
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2 Reading Comprehension Test 

Part 1 < 12 items, multiple choice, comprehension questions on 
a text comprising approximately 1,200 words) 
Example (the first paragraph of the text): 

This is a newspaper article written by a British 
journalist called Joan Wilson. 

The^trouble with abroad ii that you are liable_to come, up 
against unpredictable obstacles . In Paris I once wanted to 
find the dialling code for England^ which I thought would 
?V * S"?-*!?;**?* twink li n 9_of an eye. But it took.me ages- 
I tried looking^up 'Ahgleter re' , then looked under ^Grande 
Bretagne' ana arewanother blank. Only after considerable 
brain cudgelling and much irritation did I hit_ upon _^Le 
Boyaume Uni'. And if tracing the name of your own_country 
can ba hard, trying to work but what any country, calls its 
own. railway system is next to impossible. Either you know 
it or you don't, and if you don't there's no ringing the 
station to find out the time of the train. 



Th 
or 



1 Ms Wilson points but that in a foreign country ... 

A. telephone directories are often misleading 

B. you may easily run into unexpected difficulties 

C. _there is usually ho information service at railway 
stations J 

D. the railway system is mostly very complicated 

questions were interspersed in the text in groups of three 
four at a time, that is, the text was broken down into 



smaller sections, each followed by a set of questions. 



Part 2 f 10 items, multiple choice, each consisting of a "mini- 
text" with a one-vbrd gap) 

Examples : 

113) 

After seeing some extremely violent porno- 
horror movies, I decided that I would 
welcome some sort of legislation which 
would ^ - - the general distribution of 
"nasties" . 



video 
III) 

They are trying to make Mr Dawson 
renounce his position. However, 
his associates are emphatic that 

he will -hot go - , They say 

he has dug in his heels and is not 
the resigning type . 



A. 

b . 

c. 

D. 



nrevent 
produce 
develop 
enlarge 



E. lighten 



A. against them 

B. mad 

C. back. 

P. quietly 

E. under protest 
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3:1 Listening Comprehension Test (11 items, multiple-choice, 
comprehension questions based on an audio-taped dialogue) 
Example: 

(Tape) This scene takes place in t coal-mining village, it 
the nearby pit the miners are on strike. Meg is in her own 
home, and she is talking to an older man, Thomas, who has 
just come in. . 

MEG: Well t what happened? 

: HuMAS : Wtt^re staying out^_ 

KEG: what was the voting?_ 

THOMAS: Show of hands - it was_obvious. 

MEG: So nobody counted them. 

THOMAS: They don't count. at_ pithead meetings. You know 

that. Not_ unless it's close. 

MEG: Yes, I know that._ And I know the shop-stewards 

t*e_what they_want to see. 
THOMAS: have you got a cup_of tea„ Meg? 
MEG: I might have- Whereas Dai? 

THOMAS: He's with some of the boys. He'll be here in a 
minute . 

MEG: I suppose he voted for the strike, _too. I expect 
you lectured him all_the_way to the pit. 

THOMAS: Meg, will you just tell_me ■ _ 

MEG: Will you justtell ue how we!re_ going, to manage 
oyer Christmas? And_ how weire_ going to pay the 
mortgage, the mortgage on our house, mind you - 
Dai^s and mine. 

THOMAS: You asked me to live here. 

MEG: Yes, I did. And most of the time I'm glad I did. 

It's just that . . . 
THOMAS: What? 

MEG: Thomas, I didn't ask you to bring union politics 

with you, that's all. 
THOMAS: You want Dai to be another soft one like the rest? 

The bos lies crook their fingers and my son comes 

running - is that what you want? 

(Tape) Question No^ i: 

Where are Meg and Thomas? (Repeated once) 

(Test booklet) 

A. in a workshop 

B . ih a cafe 1 

C. in Meg's home 

b. in Thomas's home 

(Tape) Question No. 2: 

What is worrying Meg? (Repeated once) 
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(Test booklet) 

A. She fears they'll run out_of money 

B. Her husband is out_drinking 

C. The extra work Thomas_gives_ them 

D. Thomas's soft attitude about the strike 

The scene was recorded in a studio in London. The parts were 
played by profei sional actors, who spoke with a slight Welsh 
accent in oru., -6 create a realistic atmosphere. The record- 
ing was quite lively. 

3:2 Vocabulary-Grammar Test (14 items, fill-in, consisting of 
mini-texts each with a multiple-word gap; further details 
about test content are given in Section 8.3) 

Examples : 

(1) 

JIM: This advertisement says that the machine is "fool- 
proof", what by that, 

Daddy? 

DAD: That it's so simple that anybody ca.i handle it, 
even a fool . 

(4) 

LEN: The damage is done 

and 

in worrying about the consequences now. 

RON: That's easy for you to say. 

The Vocabulary-Grammar Test is reproduced in full in Appen- 
dix 3. 



The total number of items in the test was 100. About half of 
them (49j required active production of the students. Tie rest 
(51) were multiple choice. 



The test also contained an optional written production part, 
an essay task, but this was not included in this validation 
study. 

The entire test is made public as soon as it has been given in 
schools and is regularly reprinted in the the journal Moderna 
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fe prik , published by the the Modern Language teachers' Associa- 
tion of Sweden. The version used in this experiment, including 
the optional essay task as well as answer keys and instruc- 
tions for narking, appeared in Volume LXXIX, No. 2 (pp. 174- 
192) . 

5.3 Scoring criteria 

the productive parts of the test I sub-tests 1:2 and 3:2) vere 
marked according to the following principles: 

S ub - test 1:2 1 point per item was awarded for correct and 
acceptable words in the gaps. The point was lost if, contrary 
to instructions, more than one word had been inserted. 

Spelling errors were penalized as follows: 

1-2 errors - 

3-4 -1 point 

5-6 -2 points 

7 (or more) -3 points 

the minus points were subtracted from the the total score on 
the sub-test. 

For a number of very common words (such as 'about', 'all', 
'and', 'are', 'whe.^' , 'vvich' , 'would') no variation in spell- 
ing was allowed, that is, any spelling error resulted In a 0 
mark on the item in question. The total number of uuch words 
was 85. They all belong to the 100 moat frequent words in the 
language {Svf.rtvik et al , 1982). 

the marking key contained, in addition to a list of correct 
answers , examples of acceptable and incorrect responses 
(sampled from the trial run of the test). All responses listed 
in the key had been chocksd by two native speakers (one Brit- 
ish and one American). 

Sub-test 3:2 Ths same as for 1:2, except that no points were 
taken off for spelling errors (not even spelling errors that 
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affected items in the lUrni of high frequency words or spelling 
errors bordering oh errors in grammar, e.g. 'comeing', 'get- 
ing' ). 

The key contained specifications of possible cor rect answers 
as well as examples of acceptable and incorrect answers. 

the multiple choice parti of the test (1:1, 2:1, 2:2, and 3:1) 
were scored on a straight 1 point per ite"* wO«?is. No weighting 
of the various sub-test aggregates was applied. 
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6 QUESTIONNAIRES 



Ir. addition to the test itself, two questionnaires wets used 
in the expPriment - °' le w « directed to the native English 
teachers who took part in the experiment by administering the 
test to their students (that is, the native group). The other 
was directed to the Swedish teachers who, likewise, adminis- 
tered the test to their (i.e. Swedish) students. The English 
questionnaire was very brief and contained a gener.l question 
on the validity of the test as well as some questions request- 
ting background information on students and procedural 
matters. The Swedish questionnaire, which was quite compre- 
hensive, included a cuestion on each of the six sub-sections 
that made up the test plus a number of questions of rather 
more peripheral in-terest to the Key issue addressed in this 
report. (The Swedish questionnaire was of a standard type 
which regularly accom-panies the test w,en administered in 
Sweden and was thus not directly devised for the purpose of 
our study.) 

The central question asked of the participating Manchester 
teachers was this: 

"What is your opinion of the test itself (bearing in mind 
that its chief function is to assess group means)? would 

you say that it is a valid measure of foreign language 

skills?" 

The corresponding question i„ the Swedish questionnaire was 
phrased as follows (in translation): 
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"What tib you think of the various sub-tests (testing 
techniques, texts, questions, individual items etc)?" 

a. Vocabulary Test: ... 

b. Integrative Test: ... 

c. Reading Comprehension Test (the long text): ... 

d. Reading Comprehension Test (mini-texts) : ... 

e. Listening Comprehension Test: ... 

f. Vocabulary-Grammar Test: ... 

Adequate space was provided for the Answers. The English ques- 
tionnaire is reproduced in Appendix 3. 

The results Will be reported in Chapter 10. 
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7 SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 



7.1 The native sample 

The test was administered to a total of 166 English students 
belonging to eight different groups at Xaverian Sixth Form 
College in Manchester. 

The groups were bo selected as to correspond, by and large, to 
the Swedish student population for which the test is designed, 
that _ is to Bay ' the native students represented roughly the 
same t5rpe of _ educationsl and intellectual "stratum" or group- 
ing as the Swedish students ( cf Section 7.2) . There is no way 
of know±ng ' h o w6v er, whether the two samples can be regarded 
as exactly equivalent to each other in all possible respects. 

A _ check of the r6Bu ~*ES obtained by 15 students with foreign- 
sounding names did hot reveal any large difference in ability 
in rela * ion t5 th * results obtained by students bearing typi- 
cally British names. The former group, who in number amounted 
to less than 10 per cent of the experimental sample, scored 
approximately 10 per cent lower than the latter group (which 
in terms of overall effects may have meant a lowering of total 
scores by one or two per cent at most). For all practical par- 
poses the entire experimental group of 166 students may there- 
fore be regarded as genuinely native speakers. 

The students were all 16 or 17 years old and represented dif- 
ferent lines of study. Many of them were taking (or retaking) 
the 16+ examination, others were heading for O Level or A 
Level examinations in various subjects. The former (0 level) 
is the ordinary school leaving examination taken at age 18, 
the latter (a level) is the examination required for higher 
education . 
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Seven out of the eight participating groups were described as 
follows by their teachers (in response to item 4 in the Ques- 
tionnaire) : 



"Average* group with some comprehension and spelling 
problems but not requiring special remedial provision," 

"Most of the students have GCE /General Certificate of 
Education/ grades 2, 3, and 4, which makes them, offi- 
cially, of average ability and above." 



"Average" 
"Average ability" 

"Bearing in mind that the group have already failed the 
16+ exam in Hay their academic and linguistic ability is 
npt likely to be i very high. Haying gained a C_SE /Certifi- 
cate of _ Pre-Vocatiqnai Education/ 2 or 3 A however, they 
would be slightly above the national average." 

"Difficult to make comparisons because although the tasks 
should be easy enough for these_students# they are unused 
to being tested in this way. as students_who haveprevi- 
ously failed 16+, they are probably average to below aver- 
age ability." 

"Generally poor. Five are on a C.p.v.E. /Certificate of 
Pre-Vbcational Education/ foundation course, whilst the 
rest are retaking their 16+ English exam." 

(* 'Average' should be interpreted in relation to the en- 
tire population of sixth-formers in the Upper Secondary 
School, according to the local coordinator of the assess- 
ments . ) 



The eighth group consisted of 9 "upper sixth" A level students 
described by the local coordinator as a "bright group of above 
average ability . They were all 17-18 years rid and were pre- 
paring for higher education at university level. As a control, 
the results achieved by this small group of students will be 
analysed separately (see Section 8.3). 




— chwacte^irBe the group/s/ in respect of 
linguistic ability* — 
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7.2 The non-native sample 

The Swedish group was very large ( N - 3,400) and constituted a 
random 10% sample of the total population of some 34,000 stu- 
dents that took the test in 1985. The sampling was part of the 
yearly administrative procedures for establishing nationally 
valicJ norm data on the test. The random sampling technique 
plus the size of the sample guarantee that the Swedish group 
can be regarded as representative of the whole population of 
students taking the test. As only a very small percentage of 
students do not sit for the test (for various legitimate rea- 
sons), the large group of 34,000 students is very nearly iden- 
tical with the entire population of students in the three- and 
four-year lines of the Upper Secondary School. 

The average age of the Swedish students was 17 arid they were 
all in their second year of the "theoretical" Upper Secondary 
School, which is the educational option chosen by approximate- 
ly 35% of the entire age group. (About 60% choose the less 
academic and predominantly vocational two-year lines of 
study.) They were in their eighth year of English as a foreign 
language and had had some 500 hours of instruction (net) in 
the language when they took the test. Most of them were also 
studying German and/or French as a foreign language. 

7 • 3 Procedures 



The National Test is monolingual throughout, except for the 
text on the front covers of the test booklets (supplying 
identification data) arid some back cover tabular space which 
teachers Use when marking the test. This means that all in- 
structions on how to take the test are in English. Consequent- 
ly the drily adaptation that had to be undertaken for the 
assessments in England was to supply an all-English front 
cover arid to blot out two tables. When these changes had been 
made, the original test papers used in Sweden could be used in 
England as well. The adapted version of the test used in 
England, i.e. the one bearing an English front cover, is 
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exemplified in Appendix 2 and Appendix 3 (sub-tests 1:2 and 
3:2 only) . 



In addition to the instructions contained in the test book- 
lets, all students received oral information ,*bout testing 
procedures. The information given to the English students was 
a direct translation of the information which Swedish students 
received . Instructions for the English teachers who adminis- 
tered the test were of course also in English (cf Appendix 1). 

The time allowed for the various parts was 35 minutes for each 
of the three sub-tests, that is 1 (including 1:1 and 1:2), 2 
(including 2:1 and 2:2) and 3 (including 3:1 and 3:2). Between 
sub-tests 2 and 3 there was a break of 15 minutes. The total 
testing time (including the break) was thus 2 hours. 



As far as it was possible, the tests were thus administered 
under the same conditions in England as in Sweden. The local 
coordinator in Manchester was carefully informed about the 
purpose of the experiment and also about the nature and 
function of the tests. 

A total of seven native English teachers participated as ad- 
ministrators and invigilators. They were all provided with 
written information and instructions as to aims and procedures 
(cf Appendix 1) and also as to what information to convey to 
the students. The material consisted of a translation of the 
original instructions used by Swedish teachers. 



All test materials (including test booklets, instructions, the 
Questionnaire and tapes for the Listening Comprehension Test) 
were supplied by bur department. Immediately after the comple- 
tion of the assessments, the materials were returned to us for 
marking and evaluation. The results I in the form of individual 
means, as well as group means per sub-section in comparison 
with the results obtained by the sample of Swedish students) 
were fed back to the staff in charge of the native groups and 
to the students themselves . 
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8 RESULTS 



8.1 Preliminary remarks 

By way of introduction, we will discuss very briefly a few 
points that may help the reader interpret the significance of 
the results that we are going to present. They relate to the 
question of the level of difficulty of the test, to the ques- 
tion of what types of interpretation the results allow, and to 
the significance of two important statistical measures, viz 
the coefficients for reliability and point biserial correla- 
tibh . 

8.1.1 Level of difficulty 

*s was indicated in the Introduction, the National Test is a 
proficiency test (rather than ah achievement test) and its 
general purpose is to differentiate, as clearly as possible, 
between students of different ability levels. In order to 
achieve this aim, the test must be devised to yield a maximum 
spread of individual results. This condition obtains when the 
average score is equal to half the number of tasks (-points) 
Plus the number of points that pure guessing on the multiple- 
choice items would contribute. For the test under investiga- 
tion the theoretical value thus calculated is 55.7; bur em- 
pirical value (see below) was somewhat higher than this ideal 
and the distribution of .cores forms a pattern which is 
slightly asymmetric and oriented towards the right (in techni- 
cal terms, is negatively skewed). The test is, in other words, 
a little too easy for its purpose. It might be added, for com- 
parison, that a test set by a class teacher in order to meas- 
ure achievement during a course is normally a good deal 
easier. 
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8.1.2 Types of interpretation 

Related to the above point is the question of how the test 
results may be interpreted. As has been pointed out several 
times, the National Test is first and foremost an instrument 
for equalizing teachers' standards of grading, and the results 
carry meaning primarily as comparative measures in a norm- 
referenced context. The items in the test have been chosen on 
the basis of their proven reliability and facility properties 
(as substantiated by prior field-testing) and not only on the 
basis of their suitability from a didactic point of view. (It 
may be added that in practice these two criteria for selection 
rarely come into conflict with each other.) The test may 
therefore very well include, for instance, a few words or 
idioms that the testees (or some of the testers) have not met 
before in their studies of English. Conversely, not all 
aspects of the curriculum are reflected in the structure of 
the test. However, these circumstances do hot, generally 
speaking, detract from the power of the test as an instrument 
for norm-referenced evaluation (whereas they would if the 
testing were part of a criterion- referenced evaluation 
process ) . 

Brief mention should also be made of the fact that the inter- 
pretation of test results must take into account certain 
random measurement errors which are likely to affect both 
individual scores and group means. Such random deviation from 
what might be considered the "true score" is always larger in 
the case of an individual student's score than in the case of 
a mean score calculated on the basis of the results obtained 
by a group of students. The reason is that in a group there 
tends to be some degree of balance between negative and posi- 
tive random scores, which means a smaller deviation from the 
"true score". Computation of the so-called standard error of 
measurement in the Swedish group (cf Guilford 1965: 443ffj, 
i.e. the standard error associated with the individual score, 
yielded a value of 4.38. This means, expressed in conventional 
"probabilistic" terms, that we may be 95 per cent confident 




that the individual student's "true" score lies Within the 
limits of the result obtained ±1.96x4.38 -±8.58 points, i.e. 
within a span of 17 points. Calculation of the standard error 
of the mean score achieved by a group of 25 students (cf 
Guilford 1965:144ff) resulted in a value of 3.5P and a con- 
fidence interval of ±1.96x3.58 - ±7.02, i.e. a span of 14 
points . 



8.1.3 Test reliability 

Finally, a few words about the reliability indices that we 
willbe quoting (for mot * details on various estimates of 
reliability, see for instance Guilford, 1965, or Ferguson, 
1966? _ the foilowifl5 aiscussioiT i is based on these sources). The 
reliability coefficient is basically a correlation coefficient 
(or, more precisely, the proportion of obtained variance of 
scores which is true variance) and it takes values ranging 
from 0 to 1. in computing the reliability of our test we used 
the formula known as Kuder-Richardson 20, and in a few cases a 
simplified form of this referred to as kuder-Ricnardsen 21 
(estimates from the latter are generally somewhat lower than 
those from the former). The sizi of the reliability coeffi- 
cient is a function of the number of items in the test and 
also of the size of the standard deviation, that is, the more 
items there are, and the greater the standard deviation, the 
higher the reliability coefficient is likely to be. This means 
that we cannot directly compare reliability coefficients cal- 
culated bh tests of different lengths ( th*y will be lower in 
shorter tests, all other things being equal), nor can we com- 
pare reliability coefficients calculated on tests that have 
resulted in very different standard deviations if, for ixam- 
pie, this is due to the fact that either test is tod difficult 
(i.e. has resulted in a very low average score) or too easy 
(i.e.. has resulted in a very high average score). In both of 
these latter cases there is a restriction of the range of 
variance which has a lowering effect on the reliability coef- 
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ficient. It may finally be added that the reliability coeffi- 
cient is in effect a measure of the homogeneity of the sample 
of test items (i.e. the test). This means that we will obtain 
the highest reliability index when the items are highly inter- 
correlated and measure the same trait or skill. (The two other 
important contributors to an optimal reliability index are 
equal difficulty of items and, as indicated above, maximal 
standard deviation) . 

8.1.4 Item reliability 

Occasionally, reference will be made to a statistic known as 

the point biserial correlation (abbreviated r r. ) . This is a 

... _ pois__ 

measure of the correlation between the results on an individ- 
ual item and the results on all the items added together, i.e. 
the test score. Values may be positive or negative and vary 
within limits which approach -1 and +1. A high positive value 
indicates that those who answer the item correctly also have 
high total scores and, conversely, that those who fail to 
answer the item correctly have lower total scores. In other 
words, a high coefficient indicates that it is the more pro- 
ficient students who master the item and this is always a 
desirable condition from the language tester's point of view. 
A low coefficient (approaching 0) tells us that the good 
students do no better on the item than the poor students (and 
this is of course unacceptable if the test is aimed to be 
homogeneous and valid). Finally, it should be pointed but that 
one must always keep the number of observations ("scores") in 
mind when interpreting correlation coefficients. Small numbers 
are usually tantamount to dubious correlations. 
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8.2 Suwary of Bain results 



As was expected, the native English students achieve much 
better results than the Swedish students. The average pro- 
portion of correct responses is 83.4 per cent in the former 
group as against 61.3 per cent in the latter. The difference 
Ah total test scores is 22 points. 



The results are summarized in Table 2: 



Table 2 Kain Test Results: Native and Non-Native Groups 



Sub-Test 

and Subjects 



No. of Mean Standard Mean Realiabil- 

Items score Deviation Score ity 

and <x> (s) (%) KR20 

Subj . 



1:1 Vocabulary 18 

Native (En) 158 

Non-Native (Sw) 3,409 

1*2 Integrative 35 

Native, _ 15* 

Non-Native 3.409 

2:1 Reading Compr 

Part 1 12 

Native _ 147 

Non-Native 3 . 409 



2:2 Reading Coapr 

Part 2 
Native, 

Non-Native 3 , 

3:1 Listening Compr 
Native 

Non-Native 3. 

3:2 Vocab.-Grauar 
Native 

Non-Native 3. 



10 
147 
.409 

11 
154 
.409 

14 
155 
409 



Total 
Native 
Non-N ative 



100 
_ 142 
3.409 



16.63 
9.67 



29.21 
21.47 



8.46 
8.59 



8.13 
5.67 



9.47 
7.77 



11.39 
8.18 



1.57 
3.72 



4.52 
7.43 



2.16 
3.37 



1.71 
2.50 



1.42 
1.88 



2.16 
3.24 



83.36 
61.34 



-9.57 
17.89 



92.4 
53.7 



83.5 
61.4 



70.5 
71.6 



81.3 
56.7 



86.1 
70.6 



81.4 
58.4 



83.4 
61.3 



.58 
.78* 



.82 
.90* 



.57 
.67* 



.60 
.73* 



.47 
.53* 



.65 
.74* 



. 86** 
.94** 



*_ Computed on_a_random_sample_of 172 students 
** Computed according to the KR21 formula 
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As the table makes plain, the native speakers' superior lin- 
guistic ability shows tip very clearly in the figures, and we 
may therefore conclude that the test is valid in the sense 
stated in bur objectives (Chapter 4). Testees whose command of 
English is at ah advanced level dc obtain high test scores. 



The reliability indices are, by and large, very satisfactory. 
The fact that they are generally lower in the native sample is 
explained by the high means, which result in a restriction of 
the range of variation in individual scores, in other words, 
the test is not difficult enough to differentiate among the 
best (native) students and this has the effect that the top 
students do not achieve higher scores than the next-to-top 
students, as it were. The significantly higher reliabilities 
in the Swedish group indicate that this problem is largely 
non-existent when the test is used on the home ground. Further 
confirmation for this conclusion is provided by Figure 6 (see 
Appendix 5), which shews that the individual results for 
Swedish students are well spread over the entire test score 
range, while at the same time nobody reaches the maximal score 
of 100 points. 



Although the native students obtain significantly higher over- 
all results, the table also shows that the size of the rela- 
tive difference between the native and the "on-native scores 
varies markedly as we move from one sub-test to another, that 
is, the differences are not proportional to the number of 
items in the various sub-tests. Figure 2 illustrates the devi- 
ations more clearly (the percentage figure* have been rounded 
off to the nearest whole numbers): 
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Figur e 2 Main Test Results: Proportion of correct Responses 
per Sub-Test 

The most clear-cut difference is in the first sub-test (which 
measures word knowledge by means of multiple choice tasks). 
The English students here reach their highest score, while at 
the same time the Swedish students record their very lowest 
score. The result was very much the same in the York study and 
one may conclude that the sub-test in question has consider- 
able discriminating power. 

At the other extreme, showing no difference at all r or even a 
negative one seen from the English students' point of view, is 
sub-test 2:1 (which measures understanding of ordinary prose). 
The English students are far below their total test average 
(hitting their "low-water mark"), and the Swedish students a;e 
equally far above their average level (reaching their highest 
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score). This remarkable outcome is at variance with the 
corresponding result in York (where a sizable difference was 
obtained; cf Table 1). Reliability ~ii relatively low (more so 
iii the native group), it should be noted that restriction of 
range (cf explanation of th.i - concept in Section 8.1) is not, 
in this case, a serious problem in the native group, the mean 
score being as low as 70.5% of the maximal score, (in other 
cases, low reliability indices may be explained by too high 
mean scores, preventing a natural distribution of individual 
scores.) A check of the results on individual items showed 
that the point biserial correlations (cf section 8.1) are 
relatively low; they are, for instance, lower than in sub-test 
2:2, although this latter test is probably negatively affected 
by its higher mean. They are, furthermore, noticeably lowtr in 
the nativo group than in the non-native group. 

Since it might be suspected that fatigue or boredom may have 
played a part in the weak native performance oh the long 
Beading Test, a check was made of the average correct score 
frequency in the first vs. the second half of the test. *?he 
hypothesis was hot borne out by the data. Tha average correct 
reponse rate was even higher in the later part of the test 
(67.4% vs. 73.4% in the two halves, respectively). 

The inevitable conclusion is that the first section of the 
Reading Comprehenrion Test (2:1) did hot function well in the 
native group (and not terribly well in the non-native group, 
either, judging by reliability and r^- figures). The pos- 
sible reasons for this will be discussed in Chapter 11. 

The remaining four sub-tests result in a fairly uniform 
pattern as far as mean score differences are concerned. The 
rank order, in terms of average correct response rates, is the 
same in the two groups and in the order 3:1 (Listening Compre- 
hension Test ) , 1:2 (Integrative Test), 3:2 (Vocabulary-Grammar 
Test)^ 2:2 (Reading Comprehension Test, sentences). This meas- 
ure of agreement may perhaps be taken as an indication of a 
certain homogeneity in the test. It may furthermore be noted 
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that part 2 of the wading Tesi (i.e. sub-test 2:2) results in 
a very substantial difference, the 3econd largest after the 
Vocabulary test 11:1), in sharp contrast to the outcome o/i the 
first part (i.e. sub-test 2:1). This is interesting but 
hardly surprising in view of the fact that tub-tests 1:1 and 
2:2 are similar in form. Both are based on short snippets of 
text (often only one sentence) in which a word or a phrase has 
been deleted, and in both the testees choose the right answer 
among five options supplied. The main difference between the 
two ic one of focus. In 1:1 the difficulty lies in the re- 
sponse part of each item (choosing r-juong difficult words and 
phrases; the stimulus text presents no probism) , Iii 2:2 the 
stimulus, the text, is the real tesd, whereas the options, in 
themselves, are urproblematic for the most part. The differ- 
ence is not always apparent, however, and it would seem worth- 
while to attempt a still clearer distinction between the two 
types of item. As it is now, sub-tests 1:1 and 2:2 probably 
tap much the same skills. The correlation coefficient for the 
relationship between results on the two tests is quite high 
(r-.69j, taking into account the small number of itema in 2:2, 
and this supports the hypothesis. 

Sub-test 1:1 is, furthermore, cognate with sub-test 3:2, whicV« 
also measures knowledge of vocabulary (in addition to grammar) 
ant L_* s __^ aseta on vet V ferief texts. (There is also a crucial 
difference between the two in that 1:1 consists of multiple 
choice tasks, whereas 3:2 consists of gap-filling tasks.) As 
in the previous experiment in York, the nativa scores are 
lower and the non-native scores higher in the latter sub-test, 
i.e. the Vocabulary-Grammar Test does not discriminate as well 
as the Vocabulary Test between native and non-native profi- 
ciency. 

The results on the Vocabulary-Grammar Test will be analysed in 
more detail in Section 9.3 below. 

The second smallest difference, i.e. after the exceptional 
case' of the first Reading Test, is obtained on the Listening 
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Comprehension Test, where the English students are only some 
15 % tetter than the Swedish students. It is fairly obvious 
that this figure does not reflect the "true" difference be- 
tween the groups in general ability to understand spoken 
English (although it mirrors the difference on the particular 
tasks at hand). As .figure 3 shows, the English and Swedish 
results overlap to u large extent: 

Figure 3 

Listening Comprehension Test Results: 
Percentage of Subjects per Tesi Score 



30 




Test score 



Whereas the Listening test thus proved to be of average dif- 
ficulty for the Manchester students, it was more of a hurdle 
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to the native students in the York study (cf Table 1 in Sec- 
tion 3.1). The explanation for this lies, in all likelihood, 
in the tests themselves. It was felt among the test construc- 
tors that the 1983 version (used in York) was perhaps hot a 
particularly gooa one; the 1985 version (used iii Manchester) 
was more lively and also more authentic in that it involved 
the use of regionally cblbure? English. However, this latter 
version caused some harsh reactions from Swedish teachers, who 
complained (in the Questionnai re ) that the test was unfair 
because, as they said (in summary) "the rate of speech was too 
high, Voices were emotionally affected, arid understanding was 
im rfded by the dialect" (further details about attitudes will 
be given in Chapter 10). In 1983, there were very few com- 
plaints about the listening part of the test. 

It is interesting to compare the results on the two listening 
tests against this background . There is compelling evidence 
that the students themselves did not find the 1985 version 
unduly difficult (in spite of the fact that it tested at a 
high level of comprehension), as Tables 1 and 2 show, both the 
Swedish and the British 1985 averages are actually up on the 
1983 scores by 1 or 2 points. The Swedish level is raised from 
64.3% to 70.(5% of the maximal score and the native English 
level from 74.1% to 86.1% of the maximal score. The reliabil- 
ity indices are also slightly higher in the later version of 
the test. 

In sum: the 1983 version of the test used relatively simple 
language, but the questions were relatively difficult, in the 
1985 version it was the other way round. 

From these figures it is difficult to draw any other conclu- 
sion than this: the 1985 version of sub-test 3:1 is technical- 
ly a more appropriate and more vatic? measure of listening com- 
prehension than the corresponding 19P3 version. Th s does not 
in any way mean that we can ignore, or make light of, evalu- 
ative statements of the kind made in the Questionnaire. On the 
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contrary, they mast always be taken into very careful consid- 
eration, when the various qualities of a test are finally 
weighed up. 



The _ Inte ? rative Test scores are very close to the total mean 
in both groups (which is not so surprising in view of the fact 
that the number of items in the sub-test makes up more than a 
third of the total number of items in the whole test; cf com- 
ments in Section 8.1). Reliability indices are, furthermore, 
very high for a sub-test, and although this, again, is partly 
explained by the relatively large number of items, there is 
reason to believe that the mode of assessing foreign language 
skills which the Integrative Test represents is a fairly de- 
pendable one. 

More details on the Integrative Test results are given in 
Chapter 9. 

8.3 Advanced native students' results 

AS was mentioned in Section 7.1, the native sample contained a 
sub-group of nine gifted "upper sixth form" students. They 
wer* 17-18 years bid and were preparing for higher academic 
education. As these students' test results might be expected 
to differ from those obtained by the larger group, a separate 
analysis was made involving only this sub-sample of nine stu- 
dents. The results are set out in Table 3: 

Table 3 ; Main Test Results: Advanced Native Group (N - 9) 



SUb-Test (No. of items) 



Mean 
score 



(x) 



Standard 
Deviation 
(s) 



Mean Score 
(%) 



1:1 Vocabulary (18) 
1:2 Integrative (35) 



17.56 
33.67 
10.45 
9.67 
10.56 
13.44 



0.72 
1.00 
1.01 
0.71 
0.73 
0.73 



97.5 
96.2 
87.1 
96.7 
96.0 
96.0 



2:1 Reading Compr 1 (12) 

2:2 Reading Compr 2 (10) 

3:1 Listening Compr (11) 

3:2 Vocabula ry-G ramm (14) 



Total (100) 



95.33 



2.12 



95.3 
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Overall, the results in this select group are some 12% higher 
than in the large group (of which the smaller group was a 
part). This may be taken as further proof that the National 
Test in English is indeed a test on which very proficient 
students obtain very high scores. The relationship between 
testees' Knowledge of English and successful performance on 
the test is undoubtedly a very simple one: the better the 
English the higher the score, it should perhaps be emphasized 
again, at this point, that the test is primarily designed for 
establishing g roup means (and standard deviations) and that 
one should, therefore, be a little cautious when interpreting 
individual results (as well as results obtained by small 
groups). The individual score may actually deviate from the 
"true score" by several points, due to chance variation (ef 
explanation in Section 8.1.2). 

Another feature that catches the eye in Table 3 is the result 
bh the Reading Comprehension Test, part 1 . Although the 
more advanced students manage to raise the proportion of 
correct responses considerably, we are still some way off the 
near-perfect target advocated by many testing experts (cf 
Chapter 4). All the other sub-tests are on a strikingly even 
level (cf Figure 4), and about 10% higher than the Reading 
Test (the long text): 
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Figure 4 Main Test Results: Advanced Native Group in 
Comparison with Non-Native Group 

Apparently, excellent reading skills, which must be taken for 
granted in this case, are not a sufficient condition for per- 
fect scores on the present Reading Test. The question of what 
other abilities may be needed is discussed in Chapter 11. 

It is interesting, furthermore, that the tistening Test, which 
has several features in common with the Reading Test (2:1), 
compares so well with other sub-tests. The story was quite 
different in the York study, as will be remembered (cf Table 1 
in section 2.1); the York students were considerably less suc- 
cessful on the tistening Test than on the other sub-tests. 

Further reference to the results obtained by the advanced 
group will be made, for control purposes, in the subsequent 
sections of the report. 
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9 THE RESULTS ON THE PRODUCTIVE PARTS OF THE TEST 
9.1 Aims of analysis 

As explained in Chapter 4, the experiment produced data which 
can be used for interpretation of the subjects' performance in 
absolute terms, in addition to evaluation in relative terms 
(which is the primary objective of the test). Absolute evalu- 
ation was- particularly interesting in the national perspec- 
tive, i.e. as a possible way of determining the quality of the 
"products" of foreign language instruction in Swedish schools. 
Moreover, concrete data on the characteristics of the English 
produced by groups of young native speakers today is of wide 
interest, not least to language testers and to practising 
teachers of English. 

The more detailed qualitative analysis of actual language 
samples was made possible through the two sub-tests which 
require the students to formulate their own "answers" (the 
Integrative Test, 1:2, and the Grammar vocabulary Test, 3:2) 
instead of choosing between given alternatives. The two tests 
wil 1 be analysed separately. 

Since the Swedish sample of students comprised several thou- 
sand individuals, it was necessary to restrict the detailed 
analysis of the many varieties of answers to each item to a 
:nuch smaller sub-sample, preferably one which was of approxi- 
mately the same size as the English sample. To this end, a 
1/200 sample was drawn, by random selection, from the original 
sample of upwards of 3,400 students. Thereby a more manageable 
group of 176 students was obtained, it should be noted that 
only random sampling procedures were used in order to arrive 
at this suitable number of subjects. Even though the group is 
extremely small in relation to the total number of students 
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taking the test (the proportion being 1:2, 000 j , we may there- 
fore safely assume that the group analysed faithfully repre- 
sents the population of testees in every important respect. As 
pointed out in section 6.2, the large group of some 34 , 000 
students who took the test is, furthermore, nearly identical 
with the entire age group of students in the 3- and 4-year 
lines of the Upper Secondary School, which makes the analysis 
all the more interesting. 

9.2 Integrative Test results 
9.2.1 Introductory notes 

The Integrative Test (cf Appendix 2) measures a spectrum of 
abilities, and it is not always easy to single out and define 
each of these. However, there is little doubt that a substan- 
tial portion of general reading comprehension is normally 
heeded in order to do the test successfully, (if the text is 
very easy in relation to" the proficiency level of the stu- 
dents, reading comprehension will be a less decisive factor.) 
Other skills areas that are obviously directly involved are 
word knowledge (active as well as passive), control of gram- 
mar, facility in understanding and using idioms, and spelling. 
Both receptive and productive skills are required. The label 
Integrative is certainly well chosen for a test of this kind. 

It is in the nature of things, however, that this type of test 
also allows quite drastic shifts of emphasis within the wide 
sphere of language ability indicated. It is possible, for in- 
stance, to stress the functional aspect by placing the blanks 
within certain types of set phrases and idioms like (21)"l 

was only ( pulling ) your leg" and <24)"It did cross my 

(mind)" or to put a premium on formal skills, e.g. 

grammatical accuracy, by concentrating on items such as (3)" 

it's like ( being ) married to a sailor" or (9)"Are 

you thinking of y leaving ) home, then?" Likewise, one 

may favour certain sub-areas within the major areas (e.g. 
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basic grammar in preference to advanced grammar etc). The 
present test could probably best be described as a balanced 
blend of functionally and structurally oriented tasks. 

One of the native teachers who commented on the test expressed 
some concern over the idiomatic stump of the language used: 
"Problems may arise with the Integrative Test because of idio- 
matic usages common to this area, ana, possibly, age group. 
The students do not always seem to be acquainted with the 
idioms that clearly the sentence required for completion." 
Another teacher thought that the National Test as a whole was 
"More colloquial than expected with far greater use of idioms 
than in the teaching of foreign languages in England". 

It should be noted that the actual words that are required in 
the gaps all belong to high-frequency bands (i.e. they are all 
very common, generally speaking) . Thus the test is not, in 
spite of its appearance, a vocabulary test - at least not in 
any strict sense of the word. it should perhaps -.lso be 
pointed out that many of the grammar points involved are not 
very advanced either. 

The test is reproduced in Appendix 2. 



9.2.2 Overall results 

The results achieved by the two groups are set out in Table 4: 
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Table 4 Results per Item in the Integrative Test (1:2): 

Percentage of Correct Answers and Omissions in 
Native and Non-Native Groups ( N « 154 and 172 
respectively) 



Item Group Aver. (!) Omissions Item Group Aver. ( % ) Omissions 





Nat : 


Nhri-NSF : 


Nut . 


Nnh-NaE 


; Nr. ; 




- Non-Nat . 


Nat. 


Non-Nat 


1 


93.5 


64.5 


3.2 


2.9 


19 


96.8 


83.1 


0.6 


1.7 


2 


89.0 


33.1 


2.6 


3.5 


20 


87.7 


64.5 


0 _ 


2.3 


3 


93.5 


81.4 


3.2 


2.3 


21 


93.7 


38.4 


0.6 


3.5 


4 


94.2 


72.7 


2.6 


7.6 


22 


66.9 


48.8 


1.3 


1.7 


5 


89.6 


65.7 


3.2 


7.0 


23 


95.5 


88.4 


0.6 


4.7 


6 


79.2 


25.0 


10.4 


6.1 


24 


99.4 


64.5 


0.6 


0 


7 


81.2 


66.9 


3.2 


3.5 


25 


68.2 


76.7 


1.9 


0 _ 


8 


62.3 


59.3 


5.2 


5.8 


26 


95.5 


52.3 


0 


7.6 


9 


86.4 


72.1 


3.9 


5.8 


27 


88.3 


29.7 


0.6 


5.2 


10 


94.2 


70.3 


3.2 


4.7 


28 


92.2 


83.7 


1.9 


2.3 


11 


72.1 


75.0 


3.2 


2.9 


29 


86.4 


73.3 


4.5 


7.6 


12 


86.4 


49.4 


3.2 


3.5 


30 


95.5 


80.2 


1.3 


4.1 


13 


52.6 


72.1 


4.5 


9.3 


31 


71.4 


73.3 


5.2 


1.7 


14 


83.8 


82.6 


2.6 


4.1 


32 


93.5 


68. 0 


i.3 


4.1 


15 


61.7 


62.8 


5.2 


4.7 


33 


81.8 


59.3 


1.9 


4.7 


16 


94.8 


89.5 


0 _ 


0.6 


34 


68.2 


47.1 


1.3 


5.2 


17 


79.9 


52.9 


0.6 


5.2 


35 


85.7 


76.7 


1.3 


1.2 


18 


86.4 


54.1 


0 


0.6 


Total 


83.5 


64.5 


2.4 


4.0 



The percentage of omitted answers is not very high (bh average 
some 3%). Only in one case does it reach the 1C% level (bh 
item 6, which obviously baffled both native and non-native 
students). The proportion of omissions is, however, much 
smaller in the other productive sub-test, the Vocabulary- 
Grammar Test (3:2; cf Section 9.3). This difference probably 
shows that the Students found the tasks in the Integrative 
Test somewhat more confusing, or difficult to respond to, than 
those in the Vocabulary-Gramnar Test. 

Close inspection of the figures shows that there is very 
little, if any, correspondence between native and non-native 
results . (Calculation of the so-called Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficient yields a value of r - .13; Spearman's 
rank correlation coefficient is .23) The following scattergram 
(Figure 5) illustrates this lack of agreement: 
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In about a third of the cases, the values depart from group 
avera ? esin °PP° s i£e directions in the two groups (i.e. the 
percentage of correct answers is higher than average in the 
native group and lower th>h average in the non-native group, 
or vice versa). These data suggest that native and non-native 
students often experienced quite different problems vhen 
taking this sub-test. The matter will be further elucidated in 
Sections 9.2.3 - 9.2.6, which identify the linguistic areas in 
which the difference between native and non-native competence 
stands out: most clearly. 

Another (familiar) trend is for non-native students to show 
much greater variation in ability than native students. The 
non-native facility indexes, i.e. the proportions of correct 
scores (henceforth "pass rates" ), range from 25.0% on item 6 
to 89.5% on item 16 (i.e. the span covered *wb thirds of the 
whole range). The corresponding native figures are 52-6% (on 
item 13) and 99.4 (on item 24). in this case, the span covers 
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the upper half of the scale; the observations tend to cluster 
within the 80-95% range. 



These figures tell us, among other things, that native com- 
petence is relatively homogeneous in the areas covered by the 
test (which was expected) and that non-native competence, as 
demonstrated by the present sample of Swedish students, is 
characterized by great variation depending on what particular 
problems we are dealing with. 



The widest gaps between native and non-native pe r formance 
levels are to be found on items 21, 27, 2, and 6 (in descend- 
ing order of magnitude, all exceeding a difference of 50%). 
These four items wi 11 be examined individually below. 



9.2.3 Item 21: 'to pull someone's leg" 



Item 21 tested the students' knowledge of the idiom 'pull 
someone's leg', a very common figure of speech which means 'to 
make fun of a person in a playful way'. The sentence in which 
it occurred runs as follows: 



PAM: ( laughs 3 Come on, Ken, I was only 

your leg. 

Only one native speaker out of 154 go*, it wrong and supplied 
'putting' (which obviously was a sheer slip of the pen and 
not really a linguistic mistake). Undoubtedly, the expression 
is very well known by competent users of she language and it 
belongs to the natural repertoire of 7'riguistic forms which 
all adult native speakers possess (cf Irujo, 1986:268, who 
investigated transfer in the acquit it ion of idioms, among 
others ' pull somebody' s leg* . ) 

The non-native Students were definitely inferior to the native 
Students in respect of idiomatic command of the language, as 
their much lower pass rate (38.41) on the same task shows (cf 
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also the pronounced differences on items 26 and 24, which both 
involve idioaatie expressions) . Only one in three (or a little 
more) was familiar with the phrase and could insert the miss- 
ing word in its correct form. On the other hand, almost every- 
one (94%) had control of the grammar involved, i.e. used a 
present participle form of a verb (an ing-form) in their an- 
swers. 'Many a brave attempt at a lucky shot score was made, 
e.g. i was only /biting, breaking, crossing, kicking, twist- 
ing; scratching, testing .../your leg".) 



9.2.4 Item 27: 'as if' 

A very pronounced difference between scores was also obtained 
on item 27, which required insertion of the subordinating con- 
junction 'as' in the following question: 

KEN: well, it's not if we were old pals, 

is it? 

The missing word is, thus, part of a subordinating phrase (a 
so-called compound subordinates j . 

The task did not pose a problem in the native group (where 
above average performance was ^corded), whereas it was a real 
stumbling-block to the other group. Only 30% of the Swedish 
students answered it correctly. The main problem in this group 
was whether or not 'like^ could be used (it was chosen by 32% 
of the students^. The reason is that both 'as' and 'like' may 
correspond to one and the same word in Swedish, viz. 'som', 
which can either be used as a conjunction in adverbial clauses 
of comparison (corresponding to 'as') or as a preposition 
expressing comparison in a prepositional phrase (corresponding 
to 'iike^; for further explanation and examples, see Svartvik 
and Sager 1983:336). In about si third of the cases, the Swed- 
ish students tailed to realize that it was a subordinator that 
was missing. 
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The main lesson to be learnt from the outr jme of this item is 
that Swedish students have great difficulty in handling this 
particular instance of clause connection. in the main, the 
problem arises from inability to make the right distinction 
between the words 'as' (used as a conjunction) and 'like' 
(used in a prepositional function). A contributing factor may 
be the possibility of using 'like' in place of 'as if in very 
informal language, particularly in American English. (The com- 
bination 'like if' is not possible, of course.) 

9;2.5 item 2: 'hardly ever' 

Item 2 was another poser; it was only solved by n third of the 
students in the Swedish group: 

PAN : ... His job takes him all over the country, and 

abroad too, sometimes, so he's hardly *t 

home. 



The single word that best fits into this frame is 'ever', and 
this was chosen by the vast majority (86%) of the English stu- 
dents. (Other rather less appropriate but acceptable sugges- 
tions were 'living' and 'seen'.) The adjunct 'Hardly ever' ex- 
presses a distinct time concept and it has wide applicability 
in that it is not restricted to any particular linguistic 
register or to any particular mode of language use. In view of 
this, it is hardly surprising that the native students passeO 
the item with flying colours. (The few unaccepted replies dis- 
closed a different, and not entirely illogical, train of 
thought. ) 

What is surprising, however, is the fact that this very fre- 
quent adverb phrrise was such a hard nut to crack in the Swed- 
ish group. The rnswers showed that the students were not in 
doubt as to what concept or notion was implied (i.e. compre- 
hension of the text was not a problem). Thus 29% of those who 
failed put down 'never' in the gap, others sacr^estc t 't&r.itXy' 
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and 'seltom'. some of the answers, but fewer than expected 
(3-4%), reflected influence from the Swedish language ('any', 
' anything ' etc ) . 

Thus item 2 (testing the time adverb 'hardly ever') seems to 
have revealed a weak spot in Swedish students' command of 
English. In practice, this "lacuna" is probably filled by use 
of the logical equivalent 'almost never'. 



9 °,.6 Item 6: 'when he does turn up' 

The last task that exhibited a very large difference between 
English and Swedish pass rates was item 6. The context was 
this : 

PAM: ... Vbu never have a chance to get fed _ 

(uf) with a husband who's only nt home occasionally. 
They're like a couple of proper lovebirds when he 
- turn up. 

The only possible completions are, conceivably, 'does' and 
'can'. The task requires close reading of the text. Adverbs 
like 'eventually, 'suddenly', and 'sometimes' (suggested by 
4% of the native students and 33* of the non-native students) 
are of course incorrect here because of the infinitive follow- 
ing the blank. The crucial element tested is the emphatic use 
of the auxiliary (i.e. 'do' in the first place). 

It should be noted that the item turned out to be on the dif- 
ficult side in both groups (extremely difficult in the non- 
native group; u little below average in the native group). 
This is reflected not only in the small number of correct re- 
sponses, but also in the large number of omissions. Evidently, 
some of the students got confused at the task and did not know 
how to respond; in the native group this is the main explana- 
tion of the poor result. 
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In the Swedish group, the pass rate was exceptionally low 
(lower than on the very difficult 'as if problem discussed 
above) and this is of course the most remarkable Observation 
in connection with item 6. The low score can hardly be due to 
lack of understanding of the text surrounding the gap (i.e. 
poor reading comprehension, generally), nor can it be attrib- 
uted to difficult vocabulary or unfamiliar idiomatic language 
(as in the case of item 21). The direct cause may therefore be 
inability to recognize a syntactic pattern which typically 
fits in with the use of the auxiliary 'do' foz emphasis. An- 
other plausible explanation may in fact be lack of ingenuity. 
It goes without saying that the task does Stretch one's power 
of imagination a little. It should furthermore be noted that 
the task is different from the other tasks in the test in that 
the missing word is lexically e sty (cf for instance Crystal 
1985:108); it only has grammatical function. 

The analysis of results carried but so far suggests that Swed- 
ish students are, in comparison with native students, fairly 
weak as far as some quite fundamental points of grammar are 
concerned. (Of course knowledge of grammar is only one ingre- 
dient in the skill it takes to complete the tacks successful- 
ly, as pointed out earlier; it. seems to be the key ability, 
however, judging by the types of error committed.) Not sur- 
prisingly, they are also very much weaker than native students 
i the area of idiomatic use of the language. 



9.2.7 "Reversed" results 

AS a contrast to the foregoing analysis, it may be interesting 
to look at items that resulted in a reversed difference, i.e. 
items on which the non-native students were actually ahead of 
the native students. The most characteristic of these are Nos. 
13, 25, and il. 

The reversed pattern of results (favouring the Swedish stu- 
dents) involved one item (tlo. 13) where nearly a third of the 
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native students misread the text (or did not read it closely 
enough), instead of inserting 'too' in the frame '... if it 

isn ' t personal a question', they produced 'a' , which 

showed that they did not notice that the article was already 
there. The Swedish students mastered the difficulty (essen- 
tially a word order problem) quite well. 



Both of the remaining items (25 •srid il ) require attention to 
- as well as active control of - tag questions, No. 25 direct- 
ly and No. 11 indirectly. Again the Swedish students were 
quite adept at supplying acceptable answers. The non-native 
students were rather less successful; in 25, this was due to 
inconsistent or inappropriate choice of tense (present instead 
of past) and in 11, choice of the wrong verb ('shouldn't' in- 
stead of 'won't' J . 



The fact that we get a small number of reversed scores is by 
no means sensational. They may actually constitute more or 
less fortuitous outcomes, considering the number of factors 
that influence the totality of responses in a relatively com- 
prehensive test battery (cf discussion in Section 10.3.1). 
There is also the possibility - or even the likelihood - thac 
they are, in part at least, an effect of the type of refer- 
encing made when the test was developed (i.e. referencing 
against a non-native population). As pointed out by Oiler 
(1979): 

if the variance in tbe_perf ormance of natives is not 
completely similar to tbe_variance in the performance 
of non-natives, it follows. thatiitess which work well 
in relation to_the_variance_in_one_will not necessarily 
work well in relation_to_the variance on the other. In 
fact, we should predict_that some of the items that are 
easy fpr_natiye speakers should_be difficult for nbh- 
natives and vice .versa,.^ .some of the items in the 
test will tend_to_gravitate toward portions of variance 
in the reference_population_that are not characteristic 
of normal language use by_native_speakers . Hence, some 
Pf the items on a_test_ref erenced. against non-native 
performance will be_more difficult for natives than for 
P OI1 T n atives , and_many_of _the iteas.cn such tests may 
have little or nothing to do with aeMaal-Sbility to 
communicate in the tested language. :p 201f) 
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It would seem that the cbove contention relates, to the extent 
it is correct, more to content validity than to construct 
validity (cf Chapter 2). A test which measures the attainment 
of certain given skills ("a content" defined by some specific 
criteria), rather than a hypothesized general ability (a con- 
struct), is probably more likely to contain some items which 
result in aberrant native scorer : 

9.2.6 Conclusions 

our analysis of integrative Test results may be summed up as 
follows : 

There was hardly any correlation between native and non-native 
performance at the item level. High and low achievements did 
not coincide systematically. Items that we e e. ; In the 
native group were often difficult in the non-native g:cp and 
vice versa. This may probably be taken to mean that the typ- 
ical Swedish student has developed a structure of skills which 
differs from that of the native English speaker. The reason 
for this is obviously the fact that the Swedish student has 
learnt the language in a more or less artificial situation 
(rather than in a natural language learning environment). 
Thus, it might in fact be Argued that the ability of our non- 
native students to answer certain Integrative Test items 
correctly is only loosely related to the kind of ability 
native speakers display when they use the language in a 
"normal" linguistic situation. It is probably inevitable that 
this should be so, at least to a certain extent, given the 
conditions for foreign language learning in schools , but the 
observation merits close attention. 



Item pass rates were, furthermore, widely variable in the 
Swedish group (and much less so in the English group). Areas 
which seemed to cause problems were idiomatic usage and cer- 
tain grammatical structures (such as the subordinator 'as if, 
th™ time adverb 'hardly evsr'; and emphatic 'do'). 
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There is little evidence that Swedi eh students did not, by and 
large, comprehend the text on which the items were based. (The 
cloze testing technique, of which the Integrative Test is a 
variety, was originally devised as a method for measuring 
readability; cf Taylor 1953.) The foremost hindrance to higher 
results was a certain lack of formal language skills. In other 
words, what the present Integrative Test seems to be measur- 
ing, above all, is knowledge of language forms, i.e. words 
(mostly very common ones), phrases, grammar, spelling etc. If, 
on the other hand, the test had been based on a text of a 
slightly higher level of difficulty, the element of reading 
comprehension would probably have been a more crucial deter- 
minant of test scores . 

9.3 Vocabulary-Grammar Test results 
9.3.1 Introductory notes 

The Vocabulary-Grammar Test (cf Appendix 3) measures, in keep- 
ing with its designation, word knowledge and mastery of gram- 
mar, but it also measures, to a limited degree, more func- 
tional linguistic abilities. One is the ability to handle and 
express "ideational content" or, in more topical terminology, 
general language notions (e.g. 'existence/ non-existence ' , 
'possibility/ impossibility'), another is the ability to use 
the language for a purpose or, in recent vernacular, in order 
to perform language functions (e.g. 'make suggestions', 'ask 
permission'). (For a practical exposition of the import and 
nature of notional-functional categories in language learning, 
see van Eh and Alexander, 1980). The role of formal accuracy 
is further played down in this sub-test in that spelling 
errors are disregarded completely (even "grammatical" spelling 
errors such as 'comeing'; cf Section 5.3). In a way, the name 
of the test is, therefore, somewhat of a misnomer; at any 
rate, it does not capture the essence of all the skills it 
takes to solve the tasks successfully. 
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It should also be noted that the type of task used imposes 
certain constraints on what features of grammar and lexis one 
may measure, as the sample in Table 4 makes abundantly clear. 
Given that one wants to test (as in 3:2) not only individual 
words but successions of words connected with each other 
(minimally two-word strings), it proves to be very difficult, 
to begin with, not to involve in the task the verbal part of 
the clause or sentence in Which the blank appears. That is to 
say, the frame that surrounds the blank may easily be modelled 
to trigger various finite (sometimes ribn-fihite) verb con- 
structions; it is far more difficult to see to it that the 
frame requires the student to use, for instance, a complex 
noun phrase such as a verbless modifier + noun construction 
(oh the pattern 'a terribly important meeting')* Other areas 
which seem hard to get at by the open multiple-wortf gap tech- 
nique are word order and use of adverbs as modifiers. Similar- 
ly, at the lexical level, it is very difficult to elicit 
anything elEe than juite trivial high-frequency vocabulary } 
taxing the student's ability to produce less common words ard 
phrases is next to impossible. 

All this may not seem to be a serious disadvanto- , Rt least 
hot in the context of norm-referenced testing ot p. .^'iciency , 
but we should be aware of the fact that it may ^rhaps have 
wider implications; theoretically it may lead to & certain 
bias in the priorities the teacher makes in hie instruction of 
students. The limitations should of course also be kept in 
mind when we interpret the outcome of our study. 

9.3.2 Overall results 

With these remarks in mind, we will now proceed to a scrutiny 
of the results "item-wise". In Table 4 an attempt is made to 
characterize the items on the basis of their most prominent 
features, which, in spite of what was said earlier, are of a 
grammatical kind in most cases. For practical reasons we will 
restrict the identification to this aspect of the tasks. It 
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should also be mentioned that there are sometimes ways around 
the gramma tiea I obstacles specified. Particularly th€ native 
speakers delivered, on and off, unpredicted correct answers 
which did not require use of th« grammar anticipated. However, 
the overwhelming majority of responses did involve the struc- 
tures listed in the table. 

Very few answers were missed out (i3 out of a maximum of 2,170 
in the native group, and 13 out of 2,464 in the non-native 
group, i.e. there was no response in roughly 0.5% of the 
cases). It was therefore judged unnecessary to include the 
frequencies of incorrect responses; they simply make Up the 
remaining percentages up to 100%. 
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Table 5 Results per Item in the Grammar-Vocabulary Test 
(3:2): Percentage of Correct Answers in Native and 
Non-Native Groups 



Item 
No. 



Core 
Content 



Me an Score- ( % ) 
Native Non-Native 
Group Group 
(N-155) (N-176) 



1 verb phrase tpresent tense) rea- 
lized as a 'do' or passive constr. 94.2 77.3 

2 verb phrase (past perfect) + bbj . 81.9 65.9 

3 verb_phrase \ future tense) * - 

idiom 'make :. mistake' + def.art. 64.5 31.8 

4 existential where' + idiom __ _ _ . . 
'no point if 73 . 5 21 . 4 

5 verb_v- _j 'would' + infin.) 

in conuiA+.i^">al sentence 95.5 72.2 

6 verbphrase (pr. tense) with 'want', - - 
'allow' etc + non-finite clause 91.0 56.2 

7 non-f inite_ver b_ const rue titv: _ _ _ 

using idiom 'change one's aiiiJ' 76.1 34.7 

8 verb_phrase( 'would! # ^coti w etr. __ _ 

+ perf.inf.) in conditions* t 86.5 68.7 

9 r>l-n-f inite_verb construction af r v __ _ __ _ 

'hate r + idiom 'look after* 71.6 51.1 

10 ffxistentiai_itherei/iit-' as prep 

subject + verb phrase (fut. tense) 86.5 75.6 

11 idiom_ilet's go to ...' (making __ _ __ _ 

suggestion) 91.0 80.1 

12 interrogative clause construction 88.4 67.6 

13 thesuperlative. of ad^*_*_ 

verb phrase (pres. perfect tense) 80.0 55.7 

14 idiom, (polite _ phrase ) 'do you 

mind if I . . . ' 38.7 69.9 



Total 



81.4 



59.4 
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Before foing in to a discussion of the results, we will make 

some comnents on the contents of the test as reflected in the 
specification above. 

As the table shows, the native students perform on a fairly 
high and even level throughout the test {except for the spec- 
tacular "nosedive" on the last item, which will be discussed 
later). The Swedish students' performance is of course gener- 
ally less accurate and is much more irregular. The rank cor- 
relation between native and non-native item averages is .57, 
indicating only very moderate agreement oetween the two sets 
of scores. 

Figure 6 illustrat s the pattern of results more clearly: 



- Figure 6 

Results per Item in the Vocabulary-Grammar Test 
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As could be expected, the English students n^.de very few 
purely grammatical or lexical mistakes, although they did 
prod. .e a certain amount of careless or sloppy language which 
had to be marked down as formally incorrect in the contexts 
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provided. By far the most common reason for lost points in the 
English group was lack of attention to detail in the texts and 
misunderstanding of the prompts, in the Swedish sample most 
mistakes were grammatical. 

The lowest correct scores in the Swedish group were recorded 
oh items A, 3, and 7. As they were also the ones which re- 
sulted in the widest gaps between native and non-native pro- 
ficiency (cf the corresponding analysis of Integrative Test 
results in Section 9.2.3-9.2.6), we will start by looking at 
each of these in turn. 

9.3.3 Item 4: 'there's no point (in worrying).*. 
Item 4 consisted of the following exchange: 

LEN: The damage is done 

and - 

in worrying about the consequences now. 
RON: That's easy for you to say. 

There were about a hundred different answers in the Swedish 
group; only about 6% of the students (39% in the English 
group) produced 'there's no (little) point', which was the 
correct answer anticipated in the key. Accepted variants in 
the Swedish group were, for instance, 'there's no sense (use)' 
and 'I'm not interested'. The proposition 'in' after the gap 
was crucial and prevented acceptance of the phrase 'it's no 
good (use)', which was suggested by 10% of the native speakers 
and by 16% of the non-native speakers, (incidentally, there 
was no instance of 'it's no good' in the latter group, whereas 
'no good' and 'no use' were equally common in the native 
group.) similarly, nine native students (6%) and two non- 
native students (1%) »iSed the phrase 'there'c ho heed'. Other 
answers that might ha^e been accepted, had the preposition hot 
been present, were 'I (we, you) can stop', 'you shouldn't 
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begin', 'don't start', 'it is too late', ' don't waste your 
tine' (all in the Swedish group). 

The fact that attention to a small detail in the text (pres- 
ence of the preposition 'in') had a noticeable effect on the 
results is a little infelicitous no doubt. St least from a 
broad communicative point of view the incorrect examples 
quoted above bear witness to good functional control of the 
language. It would seem to be quite important to try to avoid 
niceties of this kind in the construction of multiple-word gap 



tasks , 



However, the major problem underlying the "sub-standard" Swed- 
ish performance was the students' general inability to cope 
with the problem at hand, in z formal as well as in a func- 
tional perspective. The following list of unsuccessful at- 
tempted answers illustrates the nature of this overriding 
problem: 'blame yourself, 'oo hot go', 'don't be to much', 
'don't stay, 'it doesn't be Setter', 'it now <ij ideac to 
be', , 'now you have begir ' , 'that's no idea', 'there is no 
reson', 'why stay, 'you do wrong' 'it's no idea', 'it's no 
matter', 'it's no need', 'it's no sense (since)' etc. Although 
the students had a lot of trouble getting the idiom right, the 
main source of error was the choice of subject, i.e. deciding 
on which of the two pronouns 'it' and 'there' to use. They 
occurred in altogether 65% of the answers (31% and 34%, re- 
spectively). The percentage of correct applications (involving 
' there '> _ was onl y 2 3* (« against 74% in the native group). 
However^ the snag discussed above (caused by the presence of 
the preposition 'in') should be kept in mind, some of the stu- 
dents who misused 'if hire may actually have mastered it in a 
different situation. 

Further comments on the students' way of handling the 'it/ 
'there' problem will be given in Section 9.3.9 (item 10). 
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9.3.4 Item 3: 'he won't make the (same mistake) ' 



The next task to be discussed, Item 3, was based on the fol- 
lowing two sentences: 

It's quite clear that Ton messed up the deal, but he's 

learnt his tsson by now. I'm sure - 



This item is very "tight" and does not allow the same variety 
of response* as the previous one (No. 4). The context neces- 
sitates use of the pronoun *iie' as subject + the negative of 
the verb 'make' + a future tense construction (use of the pre- 
sent tense, as in Swedish; will not do) + the definite article 
(which cannot be left out). There are; thus, several discrete 
grammar points involved. Furthermore, the item is semantically 
unambiguous; which means that there can be no abstruse inter- 
pretations of the situation that might be hard to evaluate; 
the answers showed very clearly that all students knew exactly 
what the task required of them in terms of language. For these 
reasons, it is interesting to look at the results in detail. 



The subject ('he') was missed out in a couple of cases and no 
more; thus this point was no problem in either group. 



The first real problem was the choice of the verb. The Swedish 
students were very uncertain and opted for 'do' in 56% of the 
cases. 'Make', which is the only universally accepted verb in 
this context, was chosen by 42>; of the students. 

The predominant choice in the native group was of course 
'make'; 89% of the English students used this verb. Interest- 
ingly enough, though, 'do' was chosen by as many as 9% of the 
students (it also occurred in the advanced group). This piece 
of evidence indicates, possibly, that we are h r e dealinct with 
ah instance of what is sometimes referred to as 'divided 
usage ' . ( Language change may sometimes occur very rapidly in 
the young generation; cf for instance the research carried out 



same mistake again. 
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by Peter Trudgill, the sociolihguist; Chambers and Trudgil) , 
1980.) On the other hand, the majority of native speakers 
would no doubt regard 'do a mistake' as a typical example of 
sub-standard or sloppy language. 

In the analysis of the students' choice of tense, we have 
treated 'wan' t' , 'want', and 'woun't' as spelling mistakes 
(for 'won't') and hot as grammatical mistakes. (As will be 
remembered, spelling errors were not penalized in this sub- 
test. ) 

The choice of the right tense (the future) was made as a 
matter of course in the native group. Without exception the 
students used a proper marker for future in their answers. 

In Swedish, the present tense is frequently used to indicate 
future time, hot only in conditional and temporal clauses (as 
in English), but in (nominal) ' that '-clauses as well, and it 
might therefore have been suspected that the inappropriate use 
of present tense forms would have been a major type of mistake 
in the Swedish group. This was not the case. Only 9% of the 
students used present tense verb phrases like 'doesn't make'. 
(Oh the other hand, the answers these students produced were 
often grotesquely wrong, e.g. 'he don't do', 'he don't want do 
the', 'he not do the', '»f that he's made the'.) Nine students 
in ten (91%) correctly used a form of 'will' or 'be going to'. 
Six students in this group (3%) preferred to use 'would' (as a 
'mood marker', hypothetical 'would'; cf Quirk et al 1985, sec- 
tion 4.64), which of course must be accepted, too. ('Would' 
was likewise chosen by 3% of the students in the native 
group. j 

The definite article, finally, is potentially a problem to 
Swedes in the context in which it occurs here, simply because 
the indefinite form of the noun is used in the cor responding 
structure in Swedish. However, Swedish students at this level 
seem to have internalized the relevant rule quite well. The 
article was absent in Some 12% of the papers; it may 
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furthermore be assumed that it had been left out £/ mistake in 
some cases. 



The main reason £or the very low Swedish score on item 3 was 
thus unfamiliar ity with the idiom 'make a mistake', or more 
precisely, uncertainty as to what verb to use in this idiom. 
Choice of tense and use of the definite article were Only 
minor problems. 



9.3.5 item 7: '(make) him change his (mind)...' 



Item 7 consisted of another mini-di*! c :,ue : 

DAVE: it's irritating that the boss refuses to discuss 
our project. 

ALAN: Yes, isn't it? I've tried to 



The task involves manipulation of the expression 'change one's 
mind' within the confines of a non-fii.ite clause construction 
('to make somebody do something'), it must be regarded as a 
fairly complex grammatical structure, and there is the added 
complication that the slot happens to evoke a competing image 
involving the phrase 'make up one's mind'. This, of course, 
makes the task less transparent; the correct solution does not 
come mind very easily. 



Half the students in the Swedish group (48%) sensed that a 
non-finite construction was unavoidable, but only 34% used the 
logically apposite as well as grammatically correct sequence 
'him change his'. 9t tried the less appropriate (although 
structurally possible) phrase 'hi* make up his'; 5% had a go 
at non-finite constructions that were impossible on both 
counts (e.g. 'him made up his', 'him getting it off his', 'he 
changing his ' ) . 



make 

a couple of times, but he won't. 



mind 
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All the remaining attempts to *~ind a Suitable answer were 
futile. The pall of the competing structure ('make up one's 
mind') proved to be very strong indeed. No less than 40% of 
the students entered 'Up his' in the gap; one cannot help 
feeling thit some of these students were actually lured into a 
trap here. Nevertheless, they created a sentence which makes 
no sense at all. 

The native students used non-finite clause constructions to a 
much higher degree. Three out of four (i.e. 75% ) wrote pre- 
cisely 'him change his'; two students produced the equally 
acceptable 'him speak his'. A few ( 5%) , including one student 
in the advanced group, chose 'him make up his' and 10% put 
down 'up his' (which again shows that this item tends to catch 
students unawares). Then there were some oddities like 'them 
change their', 'him understand' (this student probably did not 
notice the word 'mind' at the end of the line), 'take it of 
his', 'his change his' (obviously a slip of the pen). 

9.3.6 Pinal note oh items 4, 3 and 7 

Overall, the Swedish students did very poorly on the items now 
discussed (Nbs. 4, 3, and 7). The reason for this was the com- 
bined effect of shaky control of the structural patterns in- 
volved and insufficient familiarity with the words and phrases 
required for the completion of the tasks. It should be noted 
that the relevant idioms (i.e. 'no point/no use in', 'make a 
mistake', and 'change one's mind'j play a very important role 
in each of the three items. Furthermore, they are all very 
common in everyday spoken (and written) English; this is shown 
by the fact that the native students did not have more trouble 
with these particular items tha> with the rest of the items, 
generally speaking. Their average pass rate was 76% (to be 
compared with the average of the rest of the items, which was 
82%). In the Swedish group, the pass rate was considerably 
lower than average, viz. 30% (the average of the rest of the 
items was 67%). The net result of the analysis may therefore 
be that Swedish students' acquaintance with English idioms 
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does not quite match their level of general grammatical 
mastery bf the language. The evidence pointed in the same 
direction in the Integrative Test (cf Section 9.2). 

Against the background o: the point just made, it is interest- 
ing to try to determine areas in which Swedish students tend 
to excel (rilativily speaking; that is). This may be done hy 
investigating items on which pass rates were particularly high 
in the Swedish group, i.e. Nos. 11, 1, and 10 (in descending 
birder of facility). 



9.3.7 Item 11: 'let's go to a restaurant' 

Item li tested a typical language function exponent, namely 
'let's go to a (restaurant)' (the language function being 
'making a suggestion'): 

LINDA: what a victory! we ought to celebrate. 
BRIAN: Yes, 

restaurant for a really good meal. 
LINDA: That's an excellent idea. 

The outstanding characteristic of the results was that there 
were very few gross mistakes ? likewise, there was no sigh of 
misinterpretation of the task in either group. Furthermore, 
the grammatical component is only marginally present (the most 
obvious completion being * formulaic type bf expression and 
little more) and it may therefore be Very telling to compare 
English an* j a *ish performance levels as far as this particu- 
lar functi j t> language is concerned. 

Starting with the English group (who were 91% correct), we may 
simply conclude that the majority bf zero scores arose out of 
carelessness, students did not pay close enough attention to 
the __ whole of th * lstter P**t of the conversation (the segment 
aftertne blsnk * aS the following sample answers show: 'i know 
a good', 'i know just the', 'and go to a really good', 'let's 
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go for a meal'. In some answers there was an ellipsis of the 
verb, resulting in word strings such as 'at a', 'in a', 'in an 
excellent' . 

The pattern was, actually, very much the same in ths Swedish 
group, i.e. most students (80%) produced a proper formula for 
suggesting an action ('let me take you to a', 'let's go to a', 
'let's find a', 'we could go to a', 'why don't we go to a' 
etc) and a number of them failed to take the latter part of 
the dialogue into due account, thereby coming up with answers 
like 'in a', 'I know a good' etc. 



The performance of the two groups differed mainly in two re- 
spects. Firstly, the natives who scored their points were in 
fact "more" correct, most of the time, than the non-natives 
who managed to "pass", i.e. there was a much larger number of 
acceptable (rather than perfect) answers in the latter group 
^e.g. 'we should go to a', 'let us go but to a', 'shall we go 
to a', 'would you like to go t.b a'). Secondly, the incorrect 
responses in the native group were nearly all discarded on 
conceptual (not f orsal ) grounds, whereas the incorrect answers 
in the non-native group contained a considerable amount of 
formal mistakes in addition to being generally misconceived 
(e.g. 'let's visite (vissit)' , 'visiting a good', 'we are 
going to the', 'we go out to', 'we would go to a'). 

The conclusion is that, although the Swedish students demon- 
strated sound communicative ability on this task, there is a 
much wider gap between the two groups than the actual figures 
may lead one to believe. In other words, the testing technique 
utilized here is not particularly sensitive to real differ- 
ences in language skills. The key problem resides of course, 
as ever (at least in a test of this kind), in the evaluative 
criteria employed. T f a more elaborate and more comprehensive 
marking system could be worked out, this would probably im- 
prove the potential of the Grammar-Vocabulary Test consider- 
ably (while at the sam» time add to the teachers' burden of 
marking, which is an obvious disadvantage). 
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The ri-Ai ' \ e» 6»: c-.ir list of Swedish "success tasks", item 1, 

reads *: i.o * : iS^ i : 

JIM: This advertisement says that 



DAD: That it's so simple that anybody can handle 
it, even a fool . 

The task resulted in the second highest facility value, in 
both groups, and it obviously served, in some measure, as a 
warm-up item. There was very little variation among the an- 
swers, which was natural since no more than two words were 
needed, minimally, in the gap. Nobody seemed to be hesitant as 
tr, uha t to write (only how to write it). 

A prerequisite condition to the solution of this particular 
language problem is the ability to produce a grammatically 
correct verb phrase which fits into the slot (either in the 
form of a 'do' construction or in the form of a passive con- 
struction). Another requirement is active mastery of the 
lexical item 'mean'. 



Only one out of four students in the Swedish group was unable 
to measure up to this not too daunting challenge. The rela- 
tively few failures were mostly due to weak grammar (everybody 
knew 'mean', or an equivalent) es the following examples show: 
'are they meaning', 'is meen' , 'does it means', 'does they 
mean (meane)', 'does they meant'. Faulty 'do' construction, as 
exemplified here, occurred in 9% Of the cases and this fact 
tends to ~poil the fairly bright picture; after all, the 
ability to form a straightforward present tense verb phrase 
using 'do' must be considered very basic by any standard. 



the machine is "fool-proof". 

What — - 

baddy? 



by that, 
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The native errors, produced by 6% of the students, were mostly 
very trivial; four students used the wrong referential pronoun 
Che' instead of 'they'), two students omitted parts of the 
required insertion (resulting i n the truncated answers 'do 
they' and 'do you think'), one student used the past tense 
instead of the present, and two students — lb and behold! — 
made a mess of their 'do' constructions, producing 'do you 
meant' and 'does he means' (so, EFL teachers, don't give up 
just yet ... ) . 



9.3.9 Item 10: 'it will rain' 

Lastly item 10, which ranked third on the list of the most 
positive achievements in the Swedish group: 

ROBIN: The forecast says that 

_ all over 

the country tomorrow and probably for the rest 
of the week. 

OSCAR: Oh dear, more rain! I was hoping for some 
sunshine for a channe. 



In order to be successful in this task t teste* will nor- 
mally need to have command of three discrete linguistic 
elements at the same time, namely existential 'there' as 
subject (alternatively 'it' as empty 'prop' subject), future 
time reference in the verb, and some fitting lexical item for 
the notion of 'bad weather' (such as 'rain', 'showers', 'wet' 
2tc). 

Three out of four students in the Swedish group proved that 
they were adequately equipped for this multiple task, which 
must be considered a fairly gratifying achievement. 

There was, however, among those who failed, a great deal of 
confusion as to the use of 'there' (which must be followed by 
an indefinite noun phrase as the 'notional subject'; cf for 
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instance Quirk et al , 1985, section 18.45) and 'it' (used as a 
' prop' subject in expressions denoting atmospheric conditions; 
cf ibid , section 10.26). This difficulty is well known t< all 
teachers of English in Sweden; it derives from the fact that 
one and the same pronoun in Swedish ('do'") may perform both 
of the above functions. (In English 'there' and 'it' are of 
course hot interchangeable.) Typical mistakes were 'it will he 
rain' and 'it's going to be bad weather'. Using 'it' in p 
of 'there' was the predominant type of error (it was present 
in 14% of the cases); 'there' was wrongly used only once, ac- 
tually ('there will be raining'). 

The lesson to be learnt here is that many Swedish students 
have not yet, at their present stage of learning, developed a 
proper feel for the use of 'it' as a 'prop' subject and also 
that their use of existential ' there' is relatively scarce 
when an 'it' subject construction may equally well be substi- 
tuted. The following table verifies this latter point (notice 
that the figures have been calculated on the basis of correct 
responses only): 

T a bl e 6 Distribution of Correct Responses over Answer Types 

in Native and Non-Native Groups (Sub-test 3:2, item 10) 

Correc t-Responses ( I ) 
Native Non-Native 



(a) 'it will (it'll) rain /be raining .../' 56 81 

(bj 'it is (it's) going to rain /be raining/' 17 9 
(c) 'there will (there'll) be rain 

/showers, stbrai/' 27 10 



as the t-tble shows, expres ? rising 'there' were almost 
three times as common in the i :ive <- oup. The use of 'there' 
thus «<?ems to be markedly underreprese among Swedish 

studer , at least in relation to its use i*i cur experimental 
native sample. The impression is Strongly reinforced by the 
outcome of item 4 (described earlier). In that task, only 23% 




Answer Type 



of the 5« '.ish students produced an adequate existential 
'there' cc truction, as against 741 of the native students. 

Comparing answer types j and (bj, we may further conclude 
♦ £it the use of the phrase 'be going to' as a means of ex- 
pressing future time (with an 'impersonal' subject) is less 
common among Swedish students than aincr:g native students. it 
was used twice as often in the lattsr group. The alternative, 
'will', was preferred by 8 students out of 10 in the Swedish 
group. The relationship was only 5 or 6 to 10 in the English 
group. 

In sum, the analysis of the results on item :o showed thai- 
most Swedish students (of the category represented in this 
study,) are able to deal with the language requirements in- 
volved _ in this P articaisr task. The main problem identified 
pertains to a certain inability to use 'it' as 'prop' subject 
in the right context. It was Often used in cases where ex- 
istential 'there' would have been the appropriate choice; 
^there', in turn, was Used much less frequently in the Swedish 
group than in the English group. Finally, a tendency to "over- 
use" 'will' (relative to 'be goina to') as a marker for future 
time was noted. 



9.3.10 Item 14: 'Do you wind if I...' 

Sefore summing up the results present* i in this section of the 

report, wc« will say a few words about the very last task in 

the ^est, item 14, which resulted in a downright demise of the 

us»ial prowess shown by the native students. The wording of the 
task was this: 

SECRETARY: I've got to pick up my child at the nursery 

today. leave 

early? 

MANAGER: No, that's all right. Have a nice weekend. 
SECRETARY: Thanks. You too. 
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The outcome was a complete reverse o^ what was 2buhd in the 
rest of the test; the native pass rate was a mere 39% (which 
is less than half the sub-test average), while the non-native 
pass rate was 70% (which is 10% higher than average in this 
group). Perusal of the answer records will surely provide us 
with an explanation of th> rather curious close of the test. 

The first clue is afforded by the fact that there was a pro- 
fusion of variants of answers in the native group. No less 
than 79 different responses were elicited, while the non- 
native students delivered only half that number, (Ordinarily, 
it was the other way round.) This circumstance may probably bo 
taken to indicate that the native students experienced pro- 
blems of one sort or another (for instance a sudden loss of 
incentive to take heed of the prompts provided). 



A further striking feature of the results was that the non- 
native group produced a very limited number of corr e ct —re- 
sponse types ( the total number of different types of answers 
was relatively small, as indicated above). The vast majority 
(69%) of those who completed the question correctly used one 
ftnd the same stock phrase: 'Do you mind if i'. in the native 
group, there was a much richer mixture of possible solutions 
(including 'Wouia it be asking too much to', 'You don't mind 
if I', 'Wouia it be inconvenient if 2' etc). The most obvious 
way Out, i.e. 'Do you mind if i', was chosen by 48 native 
students (corresponding to 31% of the total). All the students 
in the advanced group used this expression. 

BCS there was also, as indicated, a very vide variety of im- 
possible entries in the native group. A check of the answers 
showed that this was primarily due to the fact that students 
did hot read the text *£ber the gap carefully enough (and 
apparently not at ail in some cases). Answers like 'Is t *- stl 
right if I', 'I don't suppose I', "lease may I' and 'cc:?d I 
please' point in this direction. Some students did not jveh 
notice the quest: on mark at the end of the line as evidenced 
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by attempts such as 'I will have to' ; 'So I had better', 'I 
think I'll' and 'I'll come back later if I'. 

The risk of obtaining this negative effect is of course 
greater in cases where the gap is placed in the early half of 
the task. Placing t*" gap as late as possible is therefore 
always a wort rfhile enaeavour when writing test items of the 
present type . 



To conclude: From the types of answers received we may infer 
that the abrupt end to the superior performance Of the native 
students was probably caused by flagging motivation, manifest- 
ed in lack of attention to all the attributes Of the task. 
However, the way students reacted also highlights a disturbing 
weakness fh«t may easily creep into this type Of item. Anyone 
who does not, in item 14, register (consciously) one particu- 
lar word, 'No', among close to 30 others may just as soon opt 
for 'is it all right if I' (in itself a splendid way of asking 
permission) as 'Do you mind if I ' - and thereby draw a blank! 
Swedes as well as Englishmen did so, the latter more often 
than the former. Th. seems to indicate that this task (along- 
side with item 4 discussed earlier) tends to reward a "premed- 
itated- type of strategy in the Use of the language; careful 
COnsideration and del *beration, rather than impressionistic 
reaction and spontaneity, appears to be the approach that is 
most likely to pay off. Looked at £rbm a pragmatic and func- 
tional point of view this is not a very satisfactory condi- 
tion . 



9.3.11 Summary 

The last few pages have been devoted to a scrutiny of various 
individual wa^s of responding to tasks in the Vocabulary- 
Grammar Test. It has been found that Swedish students' gram- 
matical, lexical, and functional skills are highly variable, 
between students as well as across areas v--thin the various 
skills. The area which caused most problems was idiomatic 




usage. Here the native students were very much better, of 
course. Within the area of grammar, certain problems or 
"teaching points" turned but to be decidedly troublesome, for 
instance the ' i t '/' there ' distinction. Grammar was, however, 
less of a problem than idiomatic phrases. 

As far as validity considerations are concerned, it was noted 
that the gap ought to come as late as possible in each item, 
that successful completion of the task ought not to hinge upon 
attention to little details in the text and, finally, that a 
slightly more elaborate marking scale would probably enhance 
the efficacy of the test substantially. 
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10 ATTITUDES 



Attitudes were measured by means of two questionnaires direct- 
ed to the English and Swedish teachers involved In the admin- 
istration of the test. The English version (see Appendix 4) 
was answered by all those who were involved 5n the experiment 
in Manchester, i.e. 7 native English teachers. The Swedish 
questionnaire was completed by some 90 teachers of English 
from various parts of the country. The group represented ap- 
proximately a tenth of the total number or teachers involved 
and did not constitute a random sample. 

10.1 English tea chers 



were 



in response to the item in which the English teachers 
asked to state their opinions cf the test, and whether they 
considered it a valid measure of English language skills, the 
follCA-in.j answers were received {one teacher did not answer 
this question) : 

"Yes^_but_l_think the essay section* actually reveals more 
about their mastery of tile English language than do the 
other typer of tests." 

"Yes,, i.wouid say t^QE it is a valid test of foreign 
language skills." 

"It seems to demand a very idiomatic command of the 
language. " 

"The test seemsivery well thought out and tests to a high 
level_of__ability: the comprehension exercise seems par- 
ticularly exacting in the preciseness of thought and 
language it.requires. Problems may arise with the inte- 
grative Test because of idiomatic usager; common to this 
area, and, possibly, age-group. The students do not always 
seem_to_be_acquainted with- the idioms that clearly the 
sentence requi red for completion . n 

"8pre_colloquial:than expectedwith far greater use of 
idioms_than inthe teaching of foreign languages in 
England. This. seeaiF a sensible emphasis for the aqe-qrouD 
serving as the target." 9 3 p 
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"Quit® * dif ficult test wi' ). 'kctt_i., ;'tbe R&*eiit Test/ 
particularly taxing__in_ ti^y._ tho word A ng_ oi_ !:ne .answers 
requires, logical thinking as v o) i .;v?:_; understanding 
p| . the. .English.. The. Welsh ac ..s •.. > ^'iiAps belc"? the 
belt for Swedish students, c.*.. 

.( * _ 1 a . th ie i pp t i . ona 1 compos i t ,;>> ._, ± *z , v\\ * * _ F g i 5 s. ►* 
teachers were informed about but; n^v-r in» chs.ir 
groups . ) 

As the answers show, attitudes towards < i,c i.v>«t were quite 
favourable among the native teachers. Thsy ,^re impressed by 
the high level of proficiency which the te-t ( itent reflected 
and noted in particular the use of difficult idiomatic lan- 
guage. Two teachers thought that the corapre hencion parts were 
particularly exacting and expressed some concern that the 
tasks require "preciseness of thought" and "logical thinking" 
as well as exact understanding of the language. 



10.2 Swedish teachers 



The opinions expressed by Swedish teachers were also mostly 
positive. There were quite a few comments about the level of 
the Vocabulary Test (1:1), which was considered too high by 
many. Some teachers were a little critical of the number of 
verb phrases ('make do', 'cut down', 'put up with' etc) in- 
cluded . 

The Integrative Test :2) was generally very Well received, 
although contracted forms {such as 'he's', 'I'd' etc) did hot 
seem to be very popular, some respondents thought they ought 
not to be approved of at all (in Writing), others that their 
acceptance violates, logically, the che-vbrd-per-gr -) rule. 



Nothing much was said, really, about the first Reading Com- 
prehension Test <2;1, the long text). Comments were succinct 
and mostly favourable (although hot overly so). Lack of time 
was reported in some cases. There were hazily any complaints 
about the level of difficulty. 




As regards the second part of the Reading Test (2:2), diffi- 
culty was, en the other hand, a major worry. Many teachers 
were of the opinion that the items tested at too high a level 
for the target grour . Other than that, there were few negative 
comments . 

The next sub-test, the Listening Comprehension Test (3:1), 
caused a whole hr^t of distinctly negative reactions , The 
tenor of the messac;? was that it is unfair and generally de- 
plorable that regionally coloured English (an accent), enun- 
ciated at high speed and under emotion, should be used in a 
language test tor schools. Individual comments ranged in 
quality from an unengaged "OK" to agiCated outbursts such as 
"lousy" and "the qualifications of those who produced this 
year's LCT most be seriously called into question". According 
to some teachers r there were somr adverse feelings among stu- 
dents, too. The majority of the Swedish teachers who sent in 
the Questionnaire therefore came to the conclusion that the 
listening comprehension task was very Unfortunate this time 
and expressed the view that "dialects" should hot be allowed 
in future tests. 

The Vocabulary-Grammar Test (3:2), finally, went down quite 
well with the teachers, although there were several angry 
attacks on one particular item (No. 4 'there's rib point in'; 
cf the analysis of results in section 8.3). There were few 
comments on the level o£ difficulty, which may seem a little 
surprising in view of the fact that the sub-test did not be- 
long to the easier ones. 

A print-out of all the trovers produced by the Swedish teach 
ors (in Swedish) may be obtained free of charge from our De- 
partment. 
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11 SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



11.1 Resuc£ b* the experiment 

The work described in the present report replicated an earlier 
study (oscarson, 1986) which sought to determine the validity 
of the 1983 version of the National Test in English ('Centrala 
prbvet i engelska'j, a general proficiency test used in the 
academically oriented Upper Secondary School in Sweden. The 
experiment was an attempt at construe* < idation of the test 
(the construct being the sort o sh language ability 

which native speakers possess). 

The primary aim of the present rep! : ' . on was to determine 
the construct validity of a later version of the same test 
(given in 1985). The method employed was a quantitative 
(statistical) analysis of the results obtained by a group of 
native English stunts who had been asked to take the test. 
The assumption behind the experiment was that educated native 
speakers would be able to reach very high scores bh ah English 
proficiency test which has claims to high validity. If the 
students were found to have difficulty in responding ac- 
curately to the test items, this would consequently be inter- 
preted as a sign of poor construct validity. 

A secondary aim was to study results on open-ended items in 
the test in order to assess some aspects of th> written pro- 
duction skills acquired ;y a random sample of students for 
whom the test is designed. This qualitative linguistic analy- 
sis _ of _ answers was °* interest mainly because the sample could 
ba regarded as representative of the whole student population. 

The native sample consisted of 166 English students at a Sixth 
Form College in Manchester. The average age of the students 
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was 17, and they were pursuing studies for 0 U 



A Level 



examinations in various subjects . The sample represented 
cross-section of the student population in respect of aca- 
demic and linguistic abilities (i.e. students of below as well 
as above average ability were represented) . 



The Swedish group consisted of a 10% random sample of the to- 
tal population of 34,000 students that took the test in 1985. 
The experimental group thus comprised 3,400 students. For the 
analysis of the productive skills a random sub-sample of 176 
students was used. 



The test consisted of sub-sections measuring - partly dis- 
cretely and partly conjointly - vocabulary, grammar, reading 
comprehension, and listening comprehension, as well as lan- 
guage notions and functions. Both receptive and productive 
skills were assessed. The total number of items in the test 
was 100 (» total number of points awarded). 

11.2 Main findings 

The outcome of the research may be summarized as follows i 

The native students achieved significantly higher scores on 
all parts of the test except one (a reading test) . On average, 
they were correct on 83% of the test items. The average Swed- 
ish score was 61%. The high native score was taken to warrant 
the conclusion that the test is a valid measure of English 
language proficiency. The conclusion Was reinforced by the 
outcome of a Separate analysis of the results obtained by an 
"elite" group of native students. 

A fur their major result was that the component parts of the 
test functioned epite differently with regard to discrimina- 
tion between native and non-native abili ty . The Vocabulary 
Test (1:1) was the most sensitive of the six sub-tests, j»s the 
proportions of correct responses showed : the riati* here 
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scored their highest average (92% correct), the non-natives 
their lowest (54* correct). The figures were about. tht same in 
the first study (carried but in York). 

The most remarkable find appeared in the Reading section, in 
sub-test 2:1 (the long text). In conspicuous contrast to the 
situation in the Vocabulary Test, the English students here 
recorded their lowest average while the Swedish students re- 
corded their highest. The reiuit was that the two groups did 
not differ at all in terms of test scores. (There was a very 
smal; difference, but it was actually in the wrong direction.) 

A surprisingly small difference was also obtained in the lis- 
tening comprehension Test. The native students were only some 
15% better than the non-native students, it was concluded that 
this is hardly a fair representation of the actual difference 
in ability to understand spoken English. 

The remaining sub-tests displayed mutually similar (ari aver- 
age) result patterns. 

As regards the secondary aim of the study (investigation of 
Swedish students' English language skills in absc; <s terms), 
it was found that there was very little correspond e between 
native arid non-native performance across items. Th- i; may sig- 
nify a difference in the structure of skills betwe.*,. the two 
groups. Certain problems, notably items involving idiomatic 
expressions, were disproportionately more difficult for non- 
natives than for natives. 

knowledge of glish structures was rather uneven in the Swed- 
• s~m j r oup f i.tr certain areas were mastered very well, whereas 
:i .sbr*i.'ifcS quite basic ones) wero apparently not at sll 
uh^- control On the whole, however, grammar was somewhat 
less of a problem than idiomatic phrases. 

Attitudes towards the test were favourable among both English 
and Swedish teachers. English teachers were impressed by the 
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il qh _ level of r ificiency which the test content reflected 
and noted that thr ise of idiomatic language was not shied 
away from. The coi*.,*,. tension parts were judged to be particu- 
larly exacting and some concern was expressed that the tasks 
require "preciseness of thought" and "logical thinking" as 
well as exact understanding cf che English language. 

Swedish teachers, too, were in the main pleased with the test, 
and the critical comments were mostly bh details. There was 
ona very serious Objection, however, and this concerned the 
Listening Comprehension Test, which was considered unsuitable 
by a majority of respondents. Non-standard pronunciation and 
noisy acting were the main cocplaints lodged. 

11.3 Discussion and conclusions 

in this part of the report, we :ry t • piece together and 

discuss some of the main stran . bur research, we will net 
repeat figures and previous discussion, but frequent reference 
will be made to relevant sections and tables in the foregoing 
chapters . 



11.3.1 The native score level 



Returning first to the test scores (cf Table 2), let us con- 
si *^® r tn ® overall native performance level for a moment. It 
might have been expected, perhaps, that the English students 
would have scored much closer to the lOOS correct response 
ratio than they did and that the difference in relation to the 
Swedish students would thereby have been larger than it turnrd 
but to be. While this is a highly natural and plausible hy- 
pothesis, we must recognise that there are at least two fac- 
tors that tend to work against the prricct average score, no 
matter ho*; proficient the test-takers sza> be: chance variation 
(due to the occasional lack of attention, for instance) and 
less than total understanding of - and familiarity with - 
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testing procedures and instructions (and the intentions behind 
them) . 

Chance variation (due to faltering attention) may in the case 
of native speakers result, quite simply, from boredom, because 
the task is often hot demanding enough. It may also, as With 
any other group of testees, result from external interference, 
distracting noise and suchlike (a case in point being a 
disturbance caused by "tree felling with a chain saw ... hear 
the classroom" which was reported by one of the staff in 
Manchester bh one occasion). In brief, as Stern (1983) notes, 
"while all native speakers possess communicative competence in 
their first language ... they will at* time use the language 
inappropriately and commit 'faux pas' or 'drop bricks' 
(p. 345)". Therefore me should always, on this count alone, 
take a little percentage off. the theoretically expected score 
in order to arrive at the more realistic level which an ob- 
viously over-qualified audience is likely to reach. 

Furthermore, in an experiment like the present one, some al- 
lowance must be made for the usually less than maximal oppor- 
tunities that native subjects are offered for practice on the 
parti cular types of task at hand . Our Manchester students were 
as well prepared for their job as one could reasonably expect, 
but if they had had the same amount of previous experience 
wi th relevant materials and routines as thei r Swedish counter- 
parts they would undoubtably have advanced several rungs on 
the 100-point ladder. (Most Swedish students will have been 
given one or more trial runs with previous tests before they 
sit for the real thing.) 



Lastly, there is also the question of the natural variation of 
language proficiency, i.e. even in native samples. Not all 
natives are able to ur.e their language flawlessly, in view of 
the level of the test, it may be assumed that some of the 
tasks were genuinely difficult for some of the English stu- 
dents. 
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What the above discussion amounts to is the following. We 
never expected the British youngsters to perform at the 100% 
level on our English test. Our considered estimate was set 
some 10% lower. However, as this figure only goes some way, 
but hot all the way, towards equating the expected performance 
level and the level actually attained (83%), v« have reason to 
believe that there is still some scope for improvement as far 
as test validity is concerned. Particularly in the area of 
reading comprehension, this would seem to be a plausible as- 
sumption . 

11.3.2 Reading comprehension 

Reading comprehension is measured, directly, in sub-tests 2:1 
(the long text) and 2:2 (ten mini-texts ) , and also, somewhat 
more indirectly, in sub-test 1:2 (the integrative Test). 
Pu it her more, although this is not explicitly stated or intend- 
ed, reading skills come int*» play in sub-test 1:1 (the Vocab- 
ulary Test) and 3:2 (the Vocabulary-Grammar Test). Even in 
sub-test 3:1 (the Listening Comprehension Test) a modicum of 
reading comprehension is required in that the response options 
in the test booklet must be read and understood before correct 
answers can be delivered. Thus the ability to read and under- 
stand the language is a most essential prerequisite for suc- 
cessful performance in the test, and this is not at all uncom- 
mon in a test of the kind we are dealing with here. Actually, 
it would be very difficult to manage the testing task at hand 
(which is quite formidable) without making extensive use of 
textual material. Having said that, we might add that reduc- 
tion of the degree to which facility with written discourse 
determines test outcomes would still seem to be a worthwhile 
goal to pursue, not least in view of the importance how at- 
tributed to aural-oral skills (and in view of the fact that 
the National Test sets a standard which has considerable 
influence, for better or for Worse, on the language teaching 
scene ) . 
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Another aspect of test content that has to be considered in 
this context is that of sampling, it is of course imperative 
that texts included are unequivocal reflections of reading 
matter envisaged in the curriculum, and there can be no doubt 
that this is the case in the National Tests. All samples used 
are very safely inside the boundaries of curricular specifica- 
tions; only texts within a relatively limited and fairly well- 
defined range of written discourse (typically, straightforward 
non-specialized narrative fiction and prose) are used and this 
is of course in principle a very good thing. Teachers and stu- 
dents alike can always rest assured that there will be ho sur- 
prise shocks in store for them in the way of unexpected types 
Of text and they can confidently prepare themselves for any 
upcoming round of national assessments. All this is entirely 
fair and unobjectionable, and the system makes for smooth co- 
operation between the parties involved in the undertaking, and 
thereby for efficient execution of a difficult task. 

The other side of the coin is that there is a great deal more 
to reading comprehension than just the ability to comprehend 
passages of narrative prose of a general and predictable kind. 
That is, the construct of reading comprehension (cf Chapter 
2), as conceived of in our study, and probably as understood 
by the general public, relates to the ability to interpret 
written language in a wider sense, i.e. irrespective of level, 
genre, style, topic, register etc. By comparison, the goal of 
reading comprehension in the Curriculum, emphasizing under- 
standing and appreciation of literature and ordinary prose, is 
actually rather limited. This circumstance has consequences 
which should be borne in mind when the capabilities of our 
native and non-native samples are being compared (and when the 
validity of the Reading Test is being considered). Equality of 
scores, which did occur in one case (cf Section 8.2), can 
hardly be taken as proof of comparable overall reading skills, 
precisely because the tests do not measure reading comprehen- 
sion globally. The question of Whether equal scores should be 
taken as counter-evidence of test validity will be given some 
attention below. 
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The test which resulted in equal scores was the long text 
followed by comprehension questions (2:1). This sub-test was 
the hardest of all for the native students (while at the same 
time it was the e asi e st for the non-natives, cf Figure 2). Not 
even the most advanced native group, who had actually been 
given extra incentive to do the i r very best ( othe r students 
having failed to perform up to expectations), managed to dem- 
onstrate convincing ability (cf Table 3). As will be recalled 
(cf table 1), the York stuc-nts also found the long text (a 
different one ) troublesome . Obviously, Engl ish language com- 
prehension in itself, at least not ordinary decoding skills, 
which our native subjects unquestionably possess in ample 
measure, will not suffice as a basis for excellent performance 
on this test. What else, then, may be needed, and to what ex- 
tent can the test be regarded as a valid measure of reading 
comprehension? 



The intention behind the comprehension questions is to gauye 
overall understanding of text meanings (referred to by 
widdowson, 1983, as "indexical meaning**), while avoiding tasks 
which require only superficial semantic deciphering of indi- 
vidual words, phrases, and sentences (i.e. "symbolic meaning" 
in widdowson's terminology). This is in line with statements 
in the Curriculum to the effect that, at the present stage of 
language learning, concentration on attention to form in the 
study of texts should gradually give way to more emphasis on 
appreciation of content. Logic requires, then, that questions 
should be designed in such a way that their solution can only 
be arrived at through a process of perceiving and amalgamating 
sets of contextual clues, rather than comprehending isolated 
items of information. If we are successful in achieving this 
aim, it follows that we are moving into an area whe re non- 
language-specific variables such as deductive ability, back- 
ground knowledge related to the topic (or knowledge of the 
world) , associative memory, reasoning etc become increasingly 
important and where we, therefore, should expect a smaller 
difference between native and non-native test scores. Indeed, 
this is what happened in our experiments. 
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However, as long as the English language is the medium of the 
message , and as long as language-independent factors can only 
explain part of, and never all of, the variance on our reading 
test, we should hardly expect English and Swedish students to 
perform on a par with each other. We must conclude either that 
the English sample is motivationally or intellectually inferi- 
or to the Swedish sample or else that the test is not as valid 
a measure of reading comprehension as it might perhaps have 
been. In view of the fact that not even the highly intellec- 
tual portion of the English sample ( cf Section 8.3) managed to 
reach a very high correct score level; and in view of the fact 
that the York and Manchester studies converged at the very 
modest 70-80% level, the latter conclusion seems to be more 
plausible than the former. 

If the above assumption is correct, the next question to con- 
sider is this: What can be done in order to improve the valid- 
ity of the reading test? First of all; it must be emphasized 
that the overriding goal aimed at, that Of grasping the over- 
all meaning of pieces of written discourse, or comprehension 
at a deep level; cannot and should not be called into ques- 
tion. It represents ultimate skills of great importance. Oh 
the other hand, it would seem that the language component (to 
the extent that ic may be separated from the generalized types 
of abilities referred to earlier) ought to be allowed to play 
a more significant role. That is, if modifications of the test 
type were to be contemplated, they ought to go Ln the direc- 
tion Of linguistically more demanding texts. Balancing this 
measure, while still striving to emphasize sensitivity to 
"pure" comprehension , one ought to simplify the question ap- 
paratus, e.g. by distinguishing more clearly between given 
multiple choice options (if such a task format is used) there- 
by avoiding distractors which are dangerously close to a cor- 
rect answer. As it is how, the best test-taking strategy may 
very well be to read the question and options first and then, 
by a process of meticulous comparison and matching, find the 
answer in the relevant paragraph. It hardly needs to be said 
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that this type of behaviour has very little to do with reading 
for overall understanding or for, say, literary appreciation. 

The simple logic of the point made is that a test of reading 
comprehension should yield the suitable spread of results not 
on account of the fact that the alternative answers to mul- 
tiple choice questions are semantically or conceptually dif- 
ficult to choose between, but rather on account of the fact 
that the text (the language) is difficult to understand. The 
questions should in fact be worded in relatively simple terms, 
and they should in any case be more easily mastered by testees 
who are, overall, more proficient than those for whom the test 
is designed. 



To end this discussion of the first part of the reading com- 
prehension section, we will venture the prediction that the 
validity of the test would increase if a greater diversity of 
text types were employed (within the confines of curricular 
recommendations, of course). The long text (of approximately 
three pages) might for example be replaced by two shorter ones 
representing different genres or topics. In all probability, 
such a measure would provide a better basis for reliable and 
valid assessment of the skill in question. 

The second part of the reading comprehension section (sub-test 
2:2) measures reading more directly, while at the same time 
rather more superficially, than the first part. Judging by the 
performance of the native speakers, as well as by the statis- 
tics {cf Table 2), the test is a valid one. It is also, one 
might say, "cbit-effective" *h that it is less time-consuming 
than most other types of reading comprehension tests (e.g. the 
type discussed above). The correlation with the first part 
(2:1) is not particularly high (r - .59 in the Swedish group, 
cf Appendix 6), which indicates that the two tests partly 
measure different aspects of the tested skill. Taken together, 
these facts provide strong support for retaining, and possibly 
expanding, sub-test 2:2. 
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11.3.3 Listening comprehension 

The testing technique used in the Listening Comprehension Test 
is basically the same as in the long Reading Comprehension 
Test, i.e^ it involves multiple choice questions on the con- 
tent ° fa P iece of discourse ( spoken discburse, naturally, in 
* ne _ case __ of the foirm er ) . Any weakness spotted in either test 
is therefore likely to show up, at least occasionally, in the 
° ther '__ and ' _ aB ws have seen, the non-difference obtained on 
the Reading Test in Manchester has its analogue in the results 
obtaineci _.. on th * Listening Test in York <cf Section 3.1). We 
arsume, therefore, that the conclusions drawn above concerning 
the Reading Test are, in certain respects, applicable to the 
Listening Test as well. This means, for example, that the 
relatively small disparity observed in test scores between the 
two groups of students is judged to be disproportionate to the 
actual difference in ability to understand the language. In 
reality, the natives and non-natives doubtlessly differ to a 
much larger extent, the reason being that the Listening Test 
only measures - and this is hardly a revelation to anycne con- 
cerned - comprehension within quite narrow bounds of speech 
realization (normally RP English in a generalized narrative 
mode) and within which the Swedish students have had most of, 
in some cases all of, their aural training, we must recognize, 
therefore, that the pleasing pictu: '? of the Swedish students' 
ability to understand spoken English, n 1983 (York study) as 
well as in 1985 (Manchester study), is at least partly an 
effect of artificially "inflated" test results. 

The resemblance between the reading and listening tests, with 
regard to structure as well as outcome, would seem to justify 
the further parallel conclusion that rather more variation in 
input (i.e. in respect of types of recordings used) would be 
beneficial to test validity. Thus two separate sets of tasks, 
instead of a single unitary set, representing for example 
British and American English, or formal and informal English, 
or dialogue and descriptive (or narrative) exposition, or some 
other such pair of complementary linguistic representations, 
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might be used in order to ensure more valid listening test 
results . 

A further question worth considering, in view of the great 
importance attached in the Curriculum (1970, II. p 265) to 
practical language skills, is that of a possible expansion of 
the number of tasks measuring listening comprehension. St pre- 
sent, listening accounts for a little more than a tenth of the 
total number of points available, while reading, writing, 
knowledge of words and phrases, and reiat*3 skills, take Up 
all of the remaining points, increasing the weight of the 
listening score does seem justified in this perspective. We 
would suggest, furthermore, if such a step were to be taken, 
that listening tasks of a mini-context type be used, i.e. 
tasks analogous to the ones used in the secuhd part of the 
Reading Test (sub-test 2:2, cf Section 5.2). These would then 
measure understanding of restricted utterances, or spontaneous 
and immediate understanding, and Would serve as a natural sup- 
plement to the more searching and global type of questions 
asked in the current test. 

Finally, we will return for a moment to the matter of suitable 
speech styles in s listening test at this level. As was noted 
in Sections 8.2 and 10.2, the Swedish teachers came down very 
heavily on the present- test, essentially because the language 
used was tinged With a Welsh accent. 

it is interesting, however, to look at the results and to com- 
pare the record of the present test with that of the 1983 
version of the test (cf Section 2.1), which constituted a 
Straightforward representation of "received pronunciation" 
(RP) delivered at a pedagogically suitable rate of speech. In 
19B3, the Swedish LCT score level was on a par with, or 
slightly above, the total average level. In 1985, the LCT 
level was decidedly higher than the average level (which in 
both years corresponded to 6l% of the maximum score). That is* 
Swedish students did in fact do better on the more authentic 
(and much criticised) version of the test. Not surprisingly, 
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this was also true in tho case of native speakers. Ip 1983, 
the English group achieved a listening comprehension score 
which was way below their total average, in 1985, the native 
LCT score was on the same level as, or even above, the total 
average^ Reliability figures were also higher in 1985 (KR20 - 
.53, in the Swedish group, as against .45 in 1983), which 
means thac the 1*85 version of the test yields more stable 
(less inconsistent) results. On the other hand, the standard 
deviation was larger, i.e. better, in the 1983 test but only 
marginally so. 

Thus our research evidence speaks in favour of the more real- 
istic type of listening comprehension materials that the 1985 
version of the test exemplified. Nonetheless we must of course 
take very careful note of the sentiments voiced by practising 
teachers. After all, validity ii but one important considera- 
tion when deciding on test content and format. Practicality, 
feasibility, and suitability are others. Therefore, if rather 
more authentic recordings were to be reintroduced (the likeli- 
hood of this happening is not very strong at the moment), bet- 
ter ways of presenting them would certainly have to be worked 
out. Allowing time for warm-up at the beginning of the tape, 
say 5 minutes, so as to give students a chance of getting used 
to, or tuned in to, voices, rate of speech^ topic etc, would 
seem to be a very important first step. Further experimenta- 
tion (not as part of th- yearly national assessments, of 
course) would be another vital measure. Careful information 
about facts and figures, as well as explanation of rationale 
and objectives, would also be required. 
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II. 4 Recapitulation oc some key points 

Below ore recapitulated very briefly some of the key points in 
this report. References are to previous Sections providing 
more thorough treatment of each issue. 

1. In an earlier validation study, carried but in 1983, native 
English students obtained high scores on the National Test in 
English. This is a sigh of test validity. (3.1) 

2. The English students were most successful on the Vocabulary 
Test, and least successful on the comprehension parts (Reading 
and Listening). (3.1) 

3. Swedish students' formal command of English was very vari- 
able. Elementary vocabulary and grammar mistakes were not un- 
common. The students' functional command of the language, as 
shown in the comprehension sections , was comparatively strong 



4. Further investigation of the test, and of the proficiency 
of Swedish students , wais judged to be needed. (3.1; 3.4) 

5. Similar investigations of French and German tests were 
undertaken in 1985. Both native French and native German stu- 
dents achieved very high scores. The results testify to the 
validity of the two tests. (3.2-4) 

6. The native French students reached their highest scores on 
a dictation, and on tasks measuring grammar, vocabulary, and 
phrases. Open-ended tasks in the latter areas, as well as 
reading comprehension tasks , resulted in relatively low 
scores. (3.2) 



7. The native German students obtained their best results on a 
test measuring grammar, vocabulary, and phrases, and on a test 



(3.1) . 
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of _ li ? tening comprehension. Their reading comprehension score 
was comparatively low. (3.3) 



8^ For control purposes, the English validation was repeated 
in 1985, using a different version of the test and hew groups 
of native English students (4-7). Again the native students 
obtained high scores (which confirms that the test is valid), 
a^d a-.jain their best result was bh the Vocabulary test, where- 
as they did no better than the Swedish students on the Reading 
test which involved passage comprehension. (8-2) 

9> In contrast, Swedish student* achieved their highest score 
on the Heading test, and their lowest score on the Vocabulary 
test (8.2). English and Swedish students' average scores on 
individual items did hot correlate well (9.2.8; 9.3.2). The 
results suggest that there are significant structural differ- 
ences between the language skills of English and Swedish 
students . 

10 * In eh ® "productive" sections of the test (sentence com- 
pletion), Swedish students had most problems with idioms and 
certain points of grammar. (9.2.8? 9.3.11) 

11. Both English and Swedish teachers liked the test. However, 
Swedish teachers criticized the Listening test. (10.1-2) 

12. Although the test was found to yield valid scores, the 
outcome of the study suggests that there is still room for 
improvements . (11.3) 

13. There is a risk that the comprehension sub-tests measure 
too narrowly in one respect (that of language represented) and 
too widely in another {that of abilities required for comple- 
tion of tasks). (11.3.2-3) 

14. The validity of the Reading test might increase if a 
greater variety of texts was used as a basis for tasks, and if 
the ^IfKru^stirc level of the textual material was raised. Texts 

ill 
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ought to be relatively difficult, questions relatively simple. 
(11.3.2) 

15. Likewise, the validity of the Listening test might in- 
crease if more variation in respect of types of recordings 
was introduced. Increasing the number of listening comprehen- 
sion tasks, as well as advancing authenticity, seems justi- 
fied. (11.3.3) 
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INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS 



Dear Colleague, 

First of «11 we would like to thank you for your assistance in this 
validation study. The testing will be of very great value to us in our 
attempts to improve the national language tests used in Swedish schools. 



The main aim of the assessment in Manchester is Jo determine the average 
performance level reached by native speakers in each of the Sub-tests in 
our national test in English; This will help us establish the validity of 
our present testing procedures: 

INFORMATION TO STUDENTS 

We would be grateful if teachers would inform the students about the 
purpose of the testing. The outcome will help us develop our natic.iid] 
language tests in the right direction. Basically we want to compare the 
results obtained by native speakers and the results obtained By bur own 
target group, i.e. learner* of English as a foreign language in the upper 
secondary school (" sixth- formers ") . 

Re will be happy to send you individual results, as soon as we have done 
the marking, if the students are interested. We will also be pleased to 
answer any further questions about the assessment under the address above. 



Finally we would appreciate it very much if ybu Would convey bur thanks the 
students for their willingness to take part in this research. 



vtadrtiv Bookudrm _ Telelon 

» JP |0_ Frolundagatan 118 Nat Hjj? 90 OC v*«l Oi ' 

31 26 MCM.NDAL. Sweden Molndj) Int 446 3lb'90 0C 



AIM 
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THE TEST 



The test is the 1985 version of the National Test in English which is taken 
By all students in the upper secondary school at the age of 17. The 
function of the test (when used in Sweden) is to ensure comparability in 
marks awarded in different schools throughout the country. 

The structure of the test is as follows: 

Sub-test Time allowed 

TEST PAPER 1 35 min 

1 Vocabulary Test 

2 Integrative Test 

TEST PAPER 2 35 min 

Reading Comprehension Test. 
Parts 1 I 2 



Break 15 min 

The students leave the room. 



TEST PAPER 3 35 mlh 

1 Listening Comprehension Test 

2 Vacabuiary-Graminar test 

(The test also contains an essay part but this is not included in the 
validation process in Manchester.) 

The times given are those which Swedish students are allowed for the 
completion of each sub-test. English students will of course be able to 
complete the tests, With the same degree of concentration, in less time 
than bur own students in Sweden. 



The following materials are provided: 
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* INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS" 
TEST PAPER 1 
TEST PAPER 2 
TEST PAPER 3 

SOUND TAPE (Open reel or cassette) 
QUESTIONNAIRE (for teachers /invigilators ) 

TEST PAPER 1 



1 The test booklets are placed oh the desks before the students are allowed 
into the room. 

2 The students are asked to fill in their names etc un the front page of 
th. booklet. (We need their names in order to be able to calculate 
individual aggregates.) Students should not open their booklets While 
instructions are being given. 

3 The teacher then gives the following information: 

The instructions for this test ar- it'. t.Hi« booklet, the answers to the 
first tasks (Vocabulary test) are to be given in the numbered boxes at 
the bottom of each page. The second part of the TEST PAPER 
(Integrative Tost) consists of a text in which ce-'tairi words have been 
deivted and replaced with blanks. Your task is to insert the words 
that have been deleted. 

4 When the students seem to be ready, or time is up. the teacher hands out 
TEST PAPER 2. 



TEST PAPER 2 

t The teacher informs the students: 

The test is in two parts: The instructions are in the booklet (TEST 
PAPER 2): Write your answers in the first booklet (TEST PAPER 1. page 
11): 

2 After TEST PAPER 2 there is a break. The students leave the room. 
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TEST PAPER 3 



1 It is very important that the listening comprehension test be 
administered under favourable listening conditions. A good tape recorder is 
heeded and it should be checked beforehand. The room must be suitable from 
an acoustic point of view and it should, ideally, be of ordinary classroom 
sii-3. testing in a large voom. e.g. a lecture Kail, is not recommended. 



2 The booklets (TEST PAPER 3) are distributed before the students return. 

3 The students are asked to fill ir their names etc on the front page. Th*»y 
are also informed that the tasks in the listening comprehension cest are 
multiple-choice and that they will be given tim'.» to transfer their choicvs 
to the boxes on page 3 after toe tape has been piaved. 

4 Start the tape recorder and listen to the first sentence. Adjust the 
volume. Rewind the tape. Tell the students that the instructions are on the 
tape. Sttrt the tape recorder again. 

In case of unexpected disturbance the tape recorder may be stopped. The 
tape is then rewound slightly and started again. 

5 When the Listening Comprehension Test is over the teacher reminds the 
students that they are supposed to transfer their answers to the boxes on 
p. 3. They are then asked to Jo part. 2 (Vocabulary-Grammar Test) on p 4 . 

6 Finally all test papers are collected: 

ONCE AGAIN OUR SINCERE THANKS TO YOU ANO YOUR STUOEUTS FOR YOUR KINO 
COOPERATION IN THIS VALIDATION STUDY. 

Or Mats Oscarson 
Coordinator of the sturdy 
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APPENDIX 2 
The Integrative Test (Subtest 1:2) 
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The National Board 
of Education 



University 
of Gothenburg 
Sweden 



NAT! ON AL 



TEST 



in 



ENGLISH 



1 



for the Upper Secondary School, 1185 

TEST PAPER 1 

and answ2r sheet for sub-test 2 
Reading Comprehension Test, (p. 11) 

Sub-test 1: Integrative Test 

Name : . 

School: 

course of studies: 
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PART TWO: Integrative Test 
Iti&tULctiom 

7. Study 3te text and \WL sack blank with ONE wond. 

2. Any ccn&tacted £oam, iuck ai can't ok it % &, crunti a* ONE wold. 

3. t*<f to 6LU in alt ihz btanbt. 



Kennzth. and Pamela have known each otheM &ok a khoHZ -time- Thzy have 
been to -the cinema toQzthzK once o* *utce. The time thzy had a da.\z„ 
Pax uxl& wrutbtz to keep it and Ken uactof ^oa. he* -cn vooi; Aa «oon <u 4he 
couW 4 he phoned him and apologized, explaining tony ihz hadn't twined up. 
Now thzy have met again. 

KEN: Tell me a Uttl* about your family, Pam. For Instance, what 

ycur dad do? 

. 1 

PAM: He's an engineer. M1s job takes him all over the country, and abroad 

too, sometimes, so he's hardly — at home. Mother 

2 

says It's Tike married to a sallo. . 

3 

KEN: Yes, I can Imagine;;; 

PAM: Then again she says 1t ; - Its advantages. You 

4 

never have a chance to get fed — — — *1th a husband 

5 

who's only at home occasional!;/. They're 11*4 a couple of proper love- 
birds when he turn up. You'd think 

6 

- ■- - — — been married only t month Instead of twenty 
7 

years. .. 
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of covrse . ~ te different when sho hasn't got me 

8 

for company. Be a bit lonsly for her then. 



KEN: Are you thinking o? . home, then? 

9 

m: Billi I suppose I rtijj one __________ f when , get 

10 

I r.tean. 

KEN: How old are yju, Paiii? 

p AK I was seventeen last. Chr-Jstnt-.s. 

KEN: You're only a kid, Pam. You be leaving your 

11 

mother for a while, will you? 
PAM: Well, a girVs got to think about the future, 



12 

she? Many a girl's got married and started a family a eighteen. Anyway. 

how old are you. Old Greybeard, if it isn't 

personal a question? 
KEN: Twenty. And what sort of chap are you going to marry? Somebody like 



your dad - -- away most of the time? 

14 

MM; No fear. I'll want my husband to be with me all the time and I'll 

risk getting ,- of him. 

15 

*EN: Don't be too sure. You'd better wait . he turn s up- 

_ 16 

He mi * ht . — out to be a sailor or something. 

17 
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PAH: How Jo you know he turned up already? 

18 

KEN: Oh... [Pause.) Well, what are you doing out with me, then? 



PAM: f went out with you just to make him jealous. 

KEN: I see. New this future husband of , is he a 

19 

great bij bloke? 



PAM: 0h» I w^Tdn't say that. He's quite: wen-bail':, tli&ggh; 



KEN: Good — - fighting, is he? 

20 

PAM: I should tMnk he can take care of himself. 



KV': Hmmm.; [Pau&e.) Well, good night then. 

PAM: (Uugfcs) Com on 9 Ken. I was only you*- l*g. 

21 

Kttl: Oh, I knew thiit all the time, of course. 1 only pretended to be fooled. 

PAM: Smart i you? 

22 

KEN: Immensely. 

(A thont 6<ZeAc£) 

PAM: When I didn't turn up last night, did it occur 



23 

you that I might have got held up somewhere? 
KEN: It did cross my . 



24 

PAM: You didn't think I'd made the date and then deliberately not turned 

_ up, you? 

5 25 
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KEN: It has been known -- happen, you know. 

26 

PAM: Well, you don't know me very well If you think i could do a thing 
like that. 

KEN: Well, It's not -- if we were old pals, 1t 1t? 

27 

And when you turned up with that Christine the other night... 

PAM: I certainly didn't want her to come, you know. Only I couldn't get 

of her without offending her. Christine is 

28 

_ that, you know. She got it into her 



29 

— that she was coming to have a look a;: you. 



3d 

Sne sa1d only stay with us for five minutes 

31 

and then go. And you know what happened. 

KEN: took, Pam, I didn't mean to tear her ; pieces 

32 

like that, you know; only all Insinuations of 

33 

hers made me furious. I just couldn't telling 

34 

her exactly what I — of her. So when all that 

35 

happened and you didn't turn up last night, well, i just thought you 
didn't want to see me any more and you didn't like telling me to my 
face. 



8 
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PAH: And It wasn't that way at all! Doesn't It just show how misunder- 
standings can come about? 

KEN: Well* It's all history by now. Let's go and have some coffee, shall 
we? 



Xj tiwii <U tCmz tzit, go back and check you* amw&u. 



I 
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APPENDIX 3 



Vocabulary-Grammar Test ( Subtest 3:2) 
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PART TWO: Vocabulary-Grammar Test 



j. In each o£ the. iottcriung 14 mvurtextt them Jti a. blank indicating 
that two ok moie m*uU culz milling. 



2. Study each text, and then put Xn th e muting wondi to that It 
make* good letee. and <L& coaazcX Engti&h. 

3. M a hulz, 1-4 wohdt one. enough to complete, the. sentence.. 
Thine, thoutd not be. mole, than tlx. 



1. JIM: This advertisement says that 
the machine Is "fool -proof ". 

Snat by that. Daddy? 

DAD: That It's so simple that anybody can handle it, 

_ 0. _ _ _ 

even a fool. 



2. As soon as I saw the hew manager I thought 
there was something familiar about him. 

I knew _ before, 

but I just couldn't remember where. 



3. It's quite clear that Tom messed up the deal, 
but he's learnt His lesson by now. I'm sure 

same 

mistake again. 
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4; LEN: The damage 1s done 

and 

1n worrying about the consequences now. 

RON: That's easy for you to say. 



5. If Jinny had a lot of money. I'm sure 

himself 

a veteran car. 



6. ANN: Have you asked your parents If you can go 
mountain-climbing with me In Norway? 

PAT: Yes, and I'm afraid 

they to go, 

because they think It's too dangerous. 



7. DAVE: It's irritating that the boss refuses to discuss 
our project. 

ALAN: Yes, Isn't it? I've tried to 

make — mind 

a couple of times, but he won't. 



8. TONY: I'm awfully tied op at the moment, so I 
can't help you. 

TED: Why didn't you say so yesterday when I asked you? 
If you had told me you were so busy, 
I else. 
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9. TONY; Who looks after Marilyn when you're away? 
MAUD: A friend -f ours. 

TONY: You don't use that baby-sitting agency? 
MAUD: No, Marilyn hates 

by someone 

she doesn't know. 



10. ROBIN: The forecast says that 

all over 

the country tomorrow and probably for the rest 
of the week. 

OSCAR: bh dear* more rain! I was hoping for some sunshine 
for a change. 



11- LINDA: What a victory! We ought to celebrate. 

BRIAN: Yes, restaurant 

for a really good meal. 

LINDA: That's an excellent Idea. 

12. HELEN: Simon is good at German. 

DIANA: fluently? 

HELEN: Oh, yes, you'd think he was a native. 



13. JOAN: Have you seen a film called "Total Eclipse"? 
TESS: Yes, unfortunately. 

It' s - seen. 

I've never been so bored In a cinema. 

135 l£<3 



14. SECRETARY: I've got to pick op my child at the nursery 

today. - - . - leave 

early? 

MANAGER: No, that's all right. Have a nice weekend. 
SECRETARY: Thanks. You too. 



ii thvxz <u> tXmt life, go back and check you/i atuwesu* 
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Questionnaire, English Teachers 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

We would appreciate it very much if teachers pirticipa ting in the vali- 
dation experiment would answer the following questions after the admin- 
istration of the test. 

1 Teacher and/or group: 

2 How long did it take the students to complete the test? 



3 Was there? any kind of disturbance (or any other problem) that may have 
affected the students' performance? 



4 How would you characterise the group(s) in respect of academic and/or 
linguistic ability? 



5 What is your opinion of the test itself (bearing in mind that its chief 
function is to asiess group moans)? Would you say that it is a valid 
measure of foreign language skills? 



THANK YOU VERY HOCH INDEED FOR YOUR VALUABLE HELP' 



Postadms 

Box ioio 

S-431 26 MOLMDAL, Sweden 



Betokudrfu 

Frolundigaian 118 
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Frequency Distribution of test Scores, 
Swedish Sample 
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Figure 7 Frequency Distribution of Individual Test 
Scores in che Swedish Sample (N = 3,409) 
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APPENDIX 6 



Intercor relations among Subtests 
English and Swedish Samples 




Table 7 intercorfelations among Subtests and Total Score: 
The Native Sample { N - 147) 



1:1 182 -2 ;j 2:2 3 ?4 3:2 Total 



1:1 


Vocabulary (18) 1.0 


.44 


.39 


.36 


.38 


.38 


.66 


1:2 


Integrative (35) 


1.0 


.35 


.35 


.34 


.57 


.86 


2:1 


Read. Compel (12) 




1.0 


.47 


.34 


' .31 


.65 


2:2 


Read.compr .2 (10) 






1.0 


.31 


.32 


.62 


3:1 


List.Compr. (11) 








i.b 


.17 


.54 


3:2 


Voc.-Gramm. ( 14 ) 










i.b 


.70 



Total (100) 



Table 8 Inter -correlations among Subtests and Total Score: 
The Nan-Native Sample ( N - 3,409) 



1:1 



1:2 



2^: 1 2:2 



^1 



3:2 



Total 



1:1 


Vocabulary (18) 1.0 


.75 


.60 


.69 


.50 


.67 


.87 


1:2 


integrative (35) 


1.0 


.64 


.67 


.47 


.79 


.94 


2:1 


Read.Compr.l (12) 




l.C 


.59 


.44 


.56 


.75 


2:2 


Read.Compr.2 (10) 






i.d 


.48 


.59 


.80 


3:1 


List.Compr. (11) 








1/0 


.40 


.60 


3:2 


voc .-Gramm. ( 14 ) 
Tota^ (100) 










i.b 


.85 
1.0 
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